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Magic increases tonnage, quality, and consistency of grade 


Complex washing, sizing and beneficiating metal- 

lurgical processes, developed by International’s re- 

search engineers, refine phosphate to the quality 

and consistent grade you require for efficient, profit- 

able manufacturing operations. New phosphate mines 

Florida Pebble Phosphat and plants built by International provide greatly 
ALL COMMERCIAL GRADES expanded production which assures faster, more effi- 
Tennessee Phosphate cient deliveries of your order, large or small. Look 

to International for the high grade phosphate vou 
need to produce finer quality fertilizers and to give 


better service to your customers. 
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PHOSPHATE DIVISION e INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE = CHICAGO 6 








They meet 
Practically Any 
Requirement and 


Operating Condition 
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SPIRAL CONVEYORS 


Sectional Flight, Helicoid, Mixer, Cut Flight, 
Ribbon and Cast Iron — six types manufac- 
tured by modern methods with equipment 
especially designed for the purpose, insuring 
uniform strength and true alignment. Handle 
many kinds of material — capacities vary with 
size of conveyor. No return strand — saves 
time and cost. Jeffrey spiral conveyors are 
interchangeable with other standard makes — 
are built to industrial standards. Write for data. 


Complete Line of 
Processing and 
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s Mae t — —_ ‘| Mining Equipment 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY Established 1877 


926 North Fourth St., Columbus 16, Ohio 


Baltimore 2 Chicago 1 Detroit 13 Jacksonville 2 Pittsburgh 22 
Birmingham 3 Cincinnati 2 Harlan Milwaukee 2 St. Louis 1 
Boston 16 Cleveland 13 Houston 5 New York 7 Salt Lake City 1 
Buffalo 2 Denver 2 Huntington 19 Philadelphia 3 Scranton 3 


JEFFREY MFG. CO., LTD., Head Office and Works, MONTREAL 
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SLAYSMAN GEARS 


make the wheels GO 


we transmission is our business. 


Allitems of transmission, with Gears 
and Sprockets the leader, including 
“V" Belt Drives, Chain Drives, Flexible 
Couplings, Ball and Roller Bearings 
Bronze, Plastic and Lignum-vitae 
Bearings can be furnished. These 
either being made by us, or obtained 
from National Manufacturers. Complete 
machine shop facilities are maintained 
by us for the custom-made or made-to- 


order sizes. 


GEARS 
Spurs, Bevels, Worm Combinations, Spline 
Shafts and Gear Tooth Specialties, from 
any metals, to close tolerances can be pro- 
duced to specifications of interchange- 
ability. 
SPROCKETS 


Roller Chain, Silent Chain, Spud Chain and 
Ladder Chain Sprockets made to specifica- 
tions from various metals, including Steels 
and Alloy Steels, Cast Iron, Bronze, Stain- 
less and Duraluminum. 


THE SLAYSMAN (0. 


Established 1885 = Incorporated 1937 


Engineers = Machinists 


MANUFACTURERS of INDUSTRIAL GEARS 


801-813 E. PRATT STREET 
BALTIMORE 2 MARYLAND 
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Minimum Wages 


Although wage differentials in the South have been 
substantially reduced in recent years (MR Aug. ’49, P. 
36), they have not been entirely eliminated, and where 
they still exist they are subject to Governmental pres- 
sures that will tend to push them higher. Proposed 
legislation, now being discussed by congressional com- 
mittees, to raise the minimum wage level will add to 
the labor-management problems already facing South- 
ern producers—union drives, etc.-and will put to the 
test the efficiency set-up now existing between labor 
and management. As costs go up as a result of the 
higher minimum wage law now being discussed; the 
Walsh-Healy Act (regarding minimum wages for gov- 
ernment contract work); enactment of wage legisla- 
tion affecting supervisory white collar workers; and 
ever-increasing pension and insurance costs, employers 
must look to increased productivity through improved 
efficiency methods in order to offset increased costs. 

Page 36 


Finished Products 


Those people who have been interested in the in- 
dustrial development of the South, either through direct 
or indirect connection with it, have long realized the 
value of, and endeavored to promote the establishment 
of finished product industries throughout the area. This 
magazine, since the very beginning, has worked for the 
establishment of such industries, pointing out the im- 
portant part they play in the over-all industrial set-up. 
A good example of what has been done, in this partic- 
ular may be seen in the story of the Lathem Time Re- 
corder Co. of Atlanta. Here is a Southern owned and 
operated firm that handles everything connected with 
the fabrication and sale of its products in the Atlanta 
plant, and enjoys sales throughout the country. Page 39 


Research 


A good example of one highly important type of 
research that is being carried on in the South today to 
an ever-increasing degree, may be seen in the work 
being done by the Southern Regional Research Labora- 
tory in New Orleans on the development of additional 
industrial uses for peanut meal and peanut protein, 
This laboratory is one of those operating under the 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, Agri- 
cultural Research Administration, of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The work, in this particular in- 
stance, is of considerable importance to the South since 
it concerns one of the region's leading cash crops. More 
industrial uses for the peanut are being found every 
year, and the favorable comparison in strength, durabil- 
ity, ete., between peanut fibers and glues and those de- 
rived from other materials augurs well for the peanut’s 
industrial future. Page 40 
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Sub Contractors 


In Mid-America 


@ In the Heart of the Nation 


@ Where standards are high, 
and work stoppage is low 


@ Equi-Distant from all the 
great manufacturing centers 


@ Remote from possible foreign 
attack 


Now in preparation 
An up-to-the-minute listing of prospective 
contractors and sub-contractors in the foure 
state area of Southwest Missouri, Northeast 
Oklahoma, Southeast Kansas, and Northwest 
Arkansas. 


Careful attention has been given to 
the requirements of manufacturers, 
processors, and government procure- 
ment agencies interested in contracting 
small manufacturing concerns for de- 
fense contract and sub-contract work. 


This complete, convenient, compila- 
tion of the availability and capacity of 
smali manufacturers in the four-state 
corner of Northwest Arkansas, Northeast 
Oklahoma, Southeast Kansas and South- 
west Missouri is in preparation now! 


There’s no cost or obligation. The 
listing is being made available as a 
public service of The Empire District 
Electric Company, which serves this 
vital Mid-America region. Just fill out 
the coupon below and send it with 
your company’s letterhead to The Em- 
pire District Electric Company, 602 
Joplin Street, Joplin, Missouri. 

Geese SSeS sss seeeee 


Please send me a complete listing of pros- 
eaure contractors and sub-contractors in 
The Empire District of the Southwest’ 


Name of Company 


Name of Individual Requesting List 


Position in Company 


City and State aime © 
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THE DISTRICT 
ELECTRIC CONPANY 


Remember — You're Wanted in the Empire 
District — Industry’s New Opportunity Land 
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They Rely On 
Monarch Elevators 


The list of Southern firms al- 
ready using Monarch eleva- 
tors reads like the industrial 
“Who's Who” of the South. 
Every year, more and more 
firms rely on Monarch for 
new elevator installations, 
for repair and modernization 
and for regular maintenance 
service. 
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Call on Monarch for every- 
thing pertaining toelevators. 


Electric Freight and 
Passenger Elevators 
Oil Hydraulic Elevators 
Residence Elevators 
Dumbwaiters 


Parts, Repairs and Main- 
tenance for All Makes 


MONARCH 
ELEVATOR & 
MACHINE CO. 


Greensboro, N.C. Department A 


The Largest Firm in the Southeast Devoted 
Exclusively to Elevator Manufacturing 
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chart this month shows clearly how ag 
xregate Southern income continues to 
grow at a rate higher than that of the 
nation as a whole. This higher percent 
age increase is nothing new It began 
before the recent war, continued during 
the war vears and has maintained a rate 
of gain in the postwar years. On the 
other hand, per capita income gains are 
not currently experiencing the predomi- 
nance attained in earlier years. In some 
Southern states these gains are lagging 
behind the national average 
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Sir: 

I would appreciate it if you could give 
me the following information: the aver- 
age percentage by weight of steel used 
in reinforced concrete 
buildings and bridges. 
M. J. Gudefin 
Westcorp Inc. 


construction for 


New York, N. 

On the average, about 5 tons of steel 
used for every 18 tons of 
cement in building composed of these 
materials. 

A specimen year of record shows the 
following total: 
Cast Iron 
Steel Bars 
Steel Plate 


and iron are 


392,000 tons 
2,067,000 tons 
2,746,000 tons 


Total Iron & Steel 
Cement 


5,205,000 tons 


22.5% 
904,000 tons T75% 


59 


Sirs: 

It was certainly extremely kind of you 
to send a complimentary copy of the Blue 
Book of Southern Progress. It arrived 
this morning and, believe it or not, I 
have already used it to check some cash 
farm income figures which we were try- 
ing to pin down. 

It would not surprise you at all to know 
how often we do make use of our set of 
Blue Books. It’s a grand publication. 

Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C 


Sir: 

We have just received a copy of the 
September issue of the MANUFACTURERS 
RECORD with the splendid two-page story 
with photographs on Louisiana's world 
trade, featuring International House, In- 
ternational Trade Mart, the Port of New 
Orleans and the Foreign Trade Zone. 
This is certainly a splendid tribute to the 
international program which we are 
carrying on here and I want you to know 
that we very much appreciate this fine 
publicity 

International House 
New Orleans, La. 


Sir: 

I read your publication with interest 
and think you are a splendid job 
for Southern industry. May I particularly 
compliment you upon your 


doing 


selection of 
my Alma Mater on the May 1949 issue 
cover, Washington and Lee University 
Everett Tucker, Jr. 
Industrial Secretary 
Greater Little Rock Chamber of 
Commerce 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Sir: 

The Louisiana issue of MANUFACTURERS 
RECORD, is an excellent one and con- 
tains a great deal of information that 
will be of much value to industry and 
other interests throughout the South. 


Texas and New Orleans Railroad Co. 
Houston, Texas 
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PUT IT THERE...FOR PROFITABLE OPERATIONS 


OSE cae 














austin CUCM Put your new southwestern plant in a ‘made-to-order 
@ a GIDDING: 


} location in these communities of central and south Texas 
Bae one ieee served by United Gas. Here you'll find the things your 


NEW seunregs ° __ industry needs for profitable operations. Here are 
UNIVERSAL Cp. oe diversified agricultural and mineral resources for raw 
materials .. . skilled, friendly workers to keep your produc- 
tion lines rolling ... adequate electric power and low-cost 
im natural gas fuel. Here are facilities for research to solve 

w PLEASANTON your operating problems, and a moderate climate that 
vouncanr® means important savings in construction costs, fewer lost 
man-hours and wholesome recreation for labor and 


management alike. Investigate this area today! 


GA ne — 





HALLETTSVILLE 


of the ‘Gulf South” served by United Gas 
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Partially completed West Stand, Municipal Stadium, Charleston, S. C. Modern Steel-Deck construc- 
tion by Virginia Bridge Company. 


VIRGINIA BRIDGE 
MODERN STEEL-DECK 
STADIUM CONSTRUCTION 


For maximum safety, convenience, economy and spectator satisfaction 
Stadium Construction must receive professional treatment in the layout, 
design and structural features so important to these structures. In a Vir- 
ginia Bridge steel stadium or grandstand you benefit from our Thirty Years 
experience in this specialized construction field. More Seats, Better Seats, 
Lower Cost, with maximum safety, utility and durability are important ad- 
vantages for school, college and municipal projects—all of these are avail- 
able in our Steel-Deck construction. 


Write to any of our offices for literature on 
Steel-Deck Stadium Construction. 


Virginia Bridge Company 


ROANOKE BIRMINGHAM MEMPHIS NEW YORK ATLANTA DALLAS 


ea 
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SOUTHERN BUSINESS REVIEW 


Productive Activity—in 1935-39 Dollars 








$ Billion Annually 1939-1948 


1948 


1935 339 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 








Following the Trend 


Sentiment of optimism, tinged with evident caution, appears prev- 
alent in Southern business circles. Despite further reduction in 
employment and productive output during July, preliminary reports 
for August and early September indicate that the downward trend 
was not only halted during these latter months, but even may have 
turned slightly upwards. Hopes for an autumn upturn of more than 
seasonal proportions are becoming more widespread, and buying 
for future delivery is reported to be on an increasing scale. 

Contributing strongly to current decrease in productive activity, 
lowered output of coal mines and oil fields serves to accentuate an 
overall decline that otherwise might be scarcely noticeable so far as 
the 16 Southern states are concerned. While it is unlikely that crude 
oil production will drop to lower levels, it seems obvious that sub- 
normal production of bituminous coal is set to continue for some 
time to come. Since coal constitutes a prominent component of 
Southern production, this phase of the region's economy is apt to 
continue to register itself as an adverse influence until such time 
as labor relation agreements can be brought to a successful con- 
clusion. 

For the region as a whole, retail sales and banking activity con- 
tinue to stand as bright spots in an otherwise pessimistic atmosphere, 
and so long as these continue to reflect their present vigor, sound 
ground for optimism will prevail. 


Monthly 1948-1949 


1949 
Oece.} Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 


Monthly Statistics 


PRODUCTION, FINANCE, TRADE 
Latest Preced. Year 
Month Month Ago 
Manufactures ($ mil.) ........ $2,977 $2,989 $3,193 
Durables 1,012 1,022 1,120 
Nondurables ................ 1,965 1,967 2,073 
Construction Awards .... 318 276 222 
Farm Marketings ‘5 626 541 659 
Mineral Output 424 523 185 
Steel (000 tons) 987 1,080 1,174 
Pig Iron (000 tons) 746 852 859 
Cotton Consumed (000 bales) .. 418 § 564 
Spindles (mil. spind-hrs.) ...... 4,964 837 6,747 
Lumber (mil. bd. ft.) 891 1,124 
Electric Output (mil. kw.-hrs.) 8,196 8,060 
Coal Output (mil. tons) 13 2 24 
Crude Oil (mil. bbls.) 3 89 107 
New Corporations ............ 1,598 1,839 
Business Failures ..... 130 52 
Bank Deposits ($ mil.) é $11,361 $10,200 $10,138 
Bank Debits ($ mil.) ......... $15,866 $16,700 $17,200 
Retail Sales ($ mil.) ......... $2,335 $2,442 $2,292 
Carloadings Geniaeewatet 934 1,023 1,315 
on & Steel Institute: Pine reese 

om Nat. Lumber Mfr 
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Manufacturing employment and output continued mildly downward 
in July, with some indications of slight pickup for August and early 
September. Losses appear to be fairly uniform throughout the indus- 
try. Compared with equivalent periods of last year, dollar value of 
durable goods is down about 14 per cent; that of nondurables, 
around II per cent. However, textile manufacture in the non- 
durable group, and primary metals in the durable group, show signs 
of leveling off, if not actually advancing during late August and 
early September. Such gains are normally to be expected on a 
seasonal basis, and do not in themselves indicate a reversal of 
trend, but the very fact that a half-year decline appears on the 
verge of being halted offers grounds for encouragement. 

Latest Preced Year 

Month Month Ago 
Mfg. Employment (000) . . 200.1 203.6 228.9 
Mfg. Output ($ mil.) ... $191.9 $195.! $221.6 
Farm Marketings ($ mil.) .... $16.6 $15. $17.4 
Pig Tron (000 tons) ... 348.7 38. 338.0 
Steel (000 tons) ............. 338.4 31.7 354.0 
Retail Sales ($ mil.) .......... $158.3 $154.6 $138.2 
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ARKANSAS 


Declines in lumber and shoe manufacture appear, at present, 
to represent the most serious effect being felt in the current busi- 
ness recession. On the whole, according to a Manufacturers Record 
survey, both employment and output in most manufacturing estab- 
lishments are holding up remarkably well. 

Curtailment of production in both coal mining and crude oil 
production accounts for most of the overall decline in industrial 
activity. Current reports indicate that, in both these latter sec- 
tors, further declines are likely to occur before general improve- 
ment begins to take place. 


Latest Preced Year 
Month Month Ago 
Mfg. Employment (000) 73 6 73.7 76.0 


Mfg. Output ($ mil.) ...... 70.1 70.1 $71.2 
Farm Marketings ($ mil.) .... $22. 20.7 $23.4 
Crude Oil (mil. bbl.) ...... 2. 2.8 3.1 
Cotton Consumed (000 bales) J 1.6 15 
Retail Sales ($ mil.) ......... aL. $68.2 $66.8 


(Continued on page 10) 
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FLORIDA 


Layoffs in woodworking industries and shipbuilding paced further 
slight deciines in manufacturing activity. The level of manufacturing 
employment in July was 1.000 below that of June. In addition to 
the foregoing groups, losses in employment and output were rather 
widespread in all nondurable groups. Durable goods, on balance 
are showing up very well, with rises in metal processing industries 
going far to offset declines in other branches. 

Mineral output is up, due chiefly to resumption of fullscale activ- 
ity in phosphate rock mining, hitherto retarded by strikes in this 
industry. Since Florida produces no coal and little petroleum, the 
current depressing effects of letdowns in these industries are not 
being felt in the state's general economy. 

Florida continues to be the outstanding area of the South with 
respect to formation of new corporations. At 256 for the month 
of July, the formation of new businesses continues to compare favor- 
ably with the like period of last year when 279 new corporations 
were chartered. 

Retail sales are running, in dollar value and volume, ahead of 
last year, and banking activity is proceeding at a brisk pace. As 
in other Southern states, these features remain to be the most 
hopeful signs that some sort of fall upturn may be in the offing. 

Farm marketings are down for July about 30 per cent below 
the level of July 1948. 


tfest Preced 
Wi 


Mfg. Enployment (000) 87.0 88.8 
Mfg. Output (S mil.) S858 S875 
Farm Marketings (8 mil.) $12.6 S218 
New Corporations 256 243 
Retail Sales (8 mil.) S188.9 8200.4 





GEORGIA 


Due mainly to decreases in the textile and lumber groups, manu- 
facturing activity is down about five percent below the level of 
@ year ago. In July, there were some 27,000 fewer workers in the 
state's manufacturing establishments than in July 1948. The down- 
ward trend in manufacturing has now proceeded unbroken for nine 
months. A bright segment is seen in fabricated metal products and 
machinery, both of which appear to be resisting the downward trend 

Losses in activity extend also into the transportation and commu- 
nication divisions of industry. The bulk of this loss has occurred in 
the interstate railroad sector, where nearly 1,000 workers have been 
eliminated in recent months. 

In other sectors. conditions continue to range from fair to brisk. 
In the finance sector, little change is observable; Service trades 
are curtailed, but slightly; retail sales continue healthy, and above 
dollar levels of a year ago. 

Despite price declines in cotton and peanuts, farm marketings 
are reported at a level considerably above those of a year ago— 
$41.1 for July 1949, against $33.9 for July 1948. 


Latest Preced 
Month Vonth 


Mfg. Employment (000) 246.1 ABT 
Mfg. Output (S$ mil.) $246.3 $249.3 
Farm Marketings ($ mil.) S41.1 $27.3 
Cotton Consumed (000 bales) 92.8 96.3 
Spindle Activity (mil. spin.-hrs.) 850 1098 
Retail Sales ($ mil.) S186.6 SIR22 





KENTUCKY 


Declines in metal processing industries have been largely offset 
by increases in nondurable manufacturing groups, so that manu- 
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facturing output, on balance, is just about holding its own against 
high levels established in 1948. 

In the mineral sector, however, the state has been hit hard. A 
prime producer of bituminous coal, lassitude and actual stoppages 
in this sphere have for months had a depressing effect upon the 
general economy. 

The effect can be seen to have extended itself into the fields of 
trade, finance and service, all of which are currently proceeding 
at a level lower than that of a year ago. 

In agriculture, the state's dominant crop, burley tobacco, will show 
proceeds this year considerably below those of the previous year. 
At the same time, even at the lower prices now prevailing, cash re- 
ceipts from tobacco will still average more above prewar levels 
than any other farm cash crop. And even in the face of lower re- 
turns from tobacco, the state's farm marketing receipts for July 
were 12 per cent above the same month last year. 


Latest Preced Year 
Wonth Month Ago 
Mfg. Employment (000) 131.2 131.5 132.2 


Mfg. Output (S$ mil.) $128.0 $128.2 $127.9 
Farm Marketings (S$ mil.) . $37.9 $31.1 $33.7 
Steel (000 tons) 52.1 68.4 
Coal (mil. tons) 3.4 6.6 
Retail Sales (S$ mil.) $95.9 $107.3 $105.0 





LOUISIANA 


Louisiana manufacturing activity is currently making a display of 
considerable resiliency. While employment and output have grad- 
ually sagged away from the earlier peak levels of 1948, scattered 
increases in various manufacturing groups ere currently observable. 
Nondurable goods especially appear to be on an upward trend 
with durable industries relatively unchanged. 

Outside the manufacturing sector, however, more serious declines 
in employment and activity have occurred. This situation presents 
the reverse of that existing in nearly all other Southern states, where 
manufacturing has for some time been on the decline, but offset by 
strong activity in trade, service and finance. 

However, retail trade continues very brisk, with current dollar 
values running considerably above those of a year ago. Decreases 
in the output of petroleum and other special minerals of the region 
appear to account for the chief losses in the nonmanufacturing 
sector. 

Farm marketings, at $11.6 million for July is some 25 per cent 
below the level of a year ago. 


Latest Year 

Vonth {yo 
Mfg. Employment (000) 147.9 151.7 
Mfg. Output (S mil.) $146.6 $149.3 
Farm Marketings (8 mil.) S116 S145 
Crude Oil (mil. bbl.) 14.7 5. 14.8 
Retail Sales (S$ mil.) $135.7 5 S115.2 





MARYLAND 


Declines in manufacturing activities have accounted for practically 
all economic decline over recent months. Decreases in food, apparel, 
chemical and steel manufacturing and shipbuilding appear to head 
the list. 

Some increase is noted in fabricated metal products, principally 
tin. Construction activity is currently enjoying peak levels. 

Nonmanufacturing activity is displaying little month-to-month 
change. However, railroad employment is temporarily affected seri- 
ously by reason of curtailed coal mine activity. 

Farm marketings are well above last year's level, with $33.6 million 
for July, against $25.4 million for July 1948. 

Slightly increased activity is apparent over a year ago in retail 
sales, while service trades are registering practically unchanged levels. 

Financial transactions, as represented by loan and debits continue 
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on a high-level scale comparing favorably with past months and 
conditions of a year ago. 

Latest Preced Year 

Month Month Ago 
Mfg. Employment (000) , 209.4 2111 232.9 
Mfg. Output ($ mil.) ....... $203.0 $204.8 $224.6 
Farm Marketings (S$ mil.) we $33.6 $20.6 $25.4 
Pig Iron (000 tons) ... ae 310 352 332 
Steel (000 tons) .............. 475 551 583 
Retail Sales ($ mil.) . $95.1 $104.4 $82.6 





MISSISSIPPI 


Economic news from Mississippi is sparse. Computations of em- 
ployment, payroll, and related activities are not yet being given the 
attention by state agencies in this state that they enjoy in most 
other Southern states. 

However, it is apparent from data gathered from other sources 
that the state is faring no worse economically than other parts of 
the region. Manufacturing output is down somewhat from a year 
ago, particularly in the all-important lumber and shipbuilding groups. 

The State Employment Service reports that total covered employ- 
ment and wages have remained at near peak levels, despite large 
numbers of unemployed largely recruited from new additions to the 
labor force and from pools released by increased agricultural 
mechanization. 

Farm marketings are proceeding at a relatively stable level, with 
1949 matching 1948 about dollar for dollar. 

Retail sales are holding up well, as are also most of the service 
and financial sectors of the economy. 


Latest Preced Year 
VWonth Month Ago 
Mfg. Employment (000) 87.2 87.4 83.4 


Mfg. Output (S$ mil.) ; $85.1 $85.3 $88.5 
Farm Marketings ($ mil.) ete $17.7 $16.4 $17.9 
Crude Oil (mil. bbl.) ... 3.0 2.4 3.9 
Retail Sales (8 mil.) S874 S81.0 $82.6 





MISSOURI 


Estimates of employment and production in Missouri manufac- 
turing indicate a leveling off from the downward trend perceivable 
for recent months. While the durable goods industries are currently 
barely holding their own, those in the nondurable groups are making 
observable gains. 

Most noticeable on the upward side are leather, foods, fabricated 
metals and electrical machinery. On the downward side, primary 
metals and stone-clay-glass. 

Mining, as in other states depending strongly upon coal production, 
is in a state of decline. On the other hand, other nonmanufacturing 
segments are registering small but significant signs of improvement. 
This was especially true of railroad activity up to the time of the 
strike on the Missouri Pacific. 

Retail sales are down considerably from the dollar levels of a year 
ago, but continue to be brisk, with late reports indicating that 
promotional sales have stimulated renewed activity in consumer 
buying. 

Finance and related groups show slight gains in comparison with 
records of the previous year. 


Latest Preced Year 
Month Month Ago 
Mfg. Employment (000) 30. 328.3 343.9 
Mfg. Output (S$ mil.) . 7 $322.5 $362.2 
Farm Marketings ($ mil.) $88. S717 $95.8 
Steel (000 tons) F . 27.8 28.1 30.2 


Retail Sales (8 mil.) $196.1 $219.3 $213.6 





NORTH CAROLINA 


While output and employment in the state are, on balance, largely 
governed by conditions in textiles, and this industry has for months 
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keen in the midst of a slump, the business community is by no 
means pessimistic. 

The feeling is prevalent that textiles, having been a leader in the 
readjustment that is currently taking place, will be among the first 
industries to recover and resume a stable or upward trend. 

In addition, it should be remembered that textiles is but one 
industry in which this industrial state is a leader. Of equivalent 
importance are tobacco and furniture manufacture. Tobacco, as yet 
has felt no depressed effects, and furniture's decline has been mod- 
erate. Employment and production in manufacturing as a whole, 
currently is runnivg considerably below last year's levels, and as 
yet there are no definite signs that significant improvement is under 
way. The current wave of optimistic thinking, however, cannot be 
judged to be without foundation, and latest reports give good ground 
to believe that some kind of a fall upturn may be in the making. 

Retail sales are running close to last year's level. Banking and 
finance display no significant signs of slump, and farm marketing 
receipts are only moderately down from a year ago. 

Latest Preced Year 

Month Month Ago 
Mfg. Employment (000) . . 364.3 365.6 415.0 
Mfg. Output (S$ mil.) . $368.4 $369.7 $391.4 
Farm Marketings ($ mil.) .. $24.3 $26.2 $28.6 
Cotton Consumed (000 bales) 126 146 169 
Spindle Activity (mil. spin.-hrs.) 1455 1885 1789 
Retail Sales ($ mil.) . ssa $116.8 $135.1 $116.9 





OKLAHOMA 


Midsummer seasonal conditions served to accentuate a mildly 
downward trend in manufacturing activity. 

The downward trend is apparent in all major industries with the 
exception of finance. 

Manufacturing payrolls declined in July for the ninth consecutive 
month. Mining showed relative decreases, with petroleum and coal 
gaining very slightly, but more than offset by curtailments in lead 
and zinc. 

Retail trade held practically steady in July, but layoffs and reduced 
activity were observable in wholesale establishments. 

Service industries and public utilities participated in the general 
economic setback. 

All declines, however, have been gradual and of a moderate 
nature, and have all the earmarks of orderly readjustment rather 
than permanently depressed business conditions. 

Farm marketings are down appreciably from a year ago; $89.6 
million for July, against $109.8 for the same month in 1948. 


Latest Preced Year 


Month Month Ago 
Mfg. Employment (000) .... 60.5 60.8 66.7 


Mfg. Output ($ mil.) . ae $59.4 $59.7 $66.6 
Farm Marketings ($ mil.) . $89.6 $65.7 $109.8 
Crude Oil (mil. bbl.) ....... 11.5 12.9 13.1 
Retail Sales ($ mil.) $87.0 $87.0 $103.7 





SOUTH CAROLINA 


Estimates of output and production are more difficult for South 
Carolina than for most other Southern states. As yet no state agency 
has been designated as a data center for month-to-month business 
changes. Data are, therefore, of a more random nature and less 
exact than for sister states. 

Nevertheless, it is not difficult to arrive at the general trend of 
conditions through information obtained from other sources. In the 
main, it can be said that this state, one of the chief gainers since 
the war in industrial expansion, has probably felt the effects of the 
current recession more keenly than those that have not pushed 
industrialization with such vigor. 

Textiles, chief manufacturing industry of the state, is well below 
the level of peak activity attained in 1948. However, it is generally 
felt that the low point has been passed, temporarily at least, and 

(Continued on page 12) 
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(Continued from page | 1} 
that an upturn of unknown proportions is now due. 
Farm marketings are up moderately from a year ago. 
Mineral production is holding comparatively steady. 
Retail sales and financial transactions are off moderately both 


currently and from the standpoint of a year ago, but not to an extent 
to indicate significantly adverse conditions for the near future. 


Latest Preced Year 

Month Month Ago 

Mfg. Employment (000) 191.9 192.9 199.5 
Mfg. Output (S$ mil.) $195.6 $196.5 $206.2 
Farm Marketings ($ mil.) $15.0 $14.6 $13.3 
Cotton Consumed (000 bales) 106 189 136 
Spindle Activity (mil. spin.-hrs.) 1810 2344 2380 
Retail Sales ($ mil.) $73.0 $80.4 $73.7 





TENNESSEE 


In spite of a slight net decrease in general employment during 
July, there are signs of improvement in the economic situation. 

Manufacturing activity shows a net increase for July over June, 
with reports of additional improvement during August and early 
September. 

Gains are reported for food, textiles, apparel, rubber, transporta- 
tion equipment and furniture. Groups reporting declines include 
leather, lumber and metals. 

In nonmanufacturing groups transportation and construction report 
lessened activity. 

Farm marketing receipts are fairly well sustained in comparison 
with a year ago; $30.6 million for July 1949, against $33.6 million 
in July 1948. 

Retail sales are currently running somewhat above a year ago, 
and exhibit a healthy current undertone. 

Bank debits, along with other financial transactions continue to 
hold to the level of recently past months and compare favorably 
with a year ago. 


Latest Preced 
Month Month 
Mfg. Employment (000) 228.9 226.9 


Mfg. Output (S$ mil.) $227.6 $224.9 $253.0 
Farm Marketings ($ mil.) $30.6 $28.0 $33.6 
Cotton Consumed (000 bales) 10.6 18.0 13.4 
Spindle Activity (mil spin.-hrs.) 171 218 215 


Retail Sales ($ mil.) $200.5 $195.8 $177.7 





TEXAS 


A slight reversal in general trend, observable first in June, is 
reported to have extended itself to gain strength during July. 

Texas economists are expressing a conviction that it is reasonable 
to conclude that the underlying movement of business in general is 
now definitely upward. 

However, after initial gains in June, manufacturing activity resumed 
an earlier slump during July to a point just above the May level. 

Crude oil production fell off slightly in July and stood at that time 
about thirty per cent below the level of July 1948. 

Farm marketings in July were down six per cent under July 1948. 

Retail sales were down about 13 per cent in dollar value from a 
year ago, and bank debits show a relative decrease. 

Building activity reached an all-time high in July, and shows signs 
of continuing brisk activity throughout August and most of September. 
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Power companies are enjoying especially good business, with but 
slight decline recorded in industrial consumption of electric power. 


Latest Preced. Year 
Month Month Ago 
Mfg. Employment (000) 334.4 337.8 352.9 
Mfg. Output ($ mil.) $327.7 $331.9 $352.4 
Farm Marketings ($ mil.) $140.9 $130.4 $149.9 
Crude Oil (mil. bbl.) 56.0 56.6 75.2 


Retail Sales ($ mil.) $450.2 $457.0 $522.3 





VIRGINIA 


Manufacturing output fell off slightly from June to July. However, 
most recent reports give strong indication that the downward trend 
was halted, temporarily at least, during August. 

During July the durable goods group showed a barely perceptible 
increase in production, but losses in the nondurable groups more 
than offset these gains. 

Losses were prevalent on food, textiles, and paper products. 

Coal mining which accounts for the major portion of the state's 
mineral output was down appreciably from June to July, and to an 
even greater extent in comparison with a year ago. More recent 
reports indicate further shutdowns in the coal fields with still greater 
additions to loss of production. 

Farm marketings also are down moderately from a year ago; 
$32.7 million for July 1949, against $36.0 million for July 1948. 

Retail sales show substantial decrease from June to July, and slight 
decline in comparison with a year ago. 

Somewhat as a counter to currently declining economic activity, 
state authorities are reported as planning to offer for sale $18.5 
million revenue bonds to finance a new bridge at Yorktown, and to 
acquire the James River Bridge and Chesapeake Bay Ferries. 


Latest Preced Year 

Month Month Ago 

Mfg. Employment (000) 194.4 196.1 215 
Mfg. Output ($ mil.) ..... $194.0 $196.2 $214.1 
Farm Marketings (S$ mil.) $32.7 $28.8 $36.0 
Cotton Consumed (000 bales) . 8.0 12.1 14.3 
Coal (mil. tons) ........ 9 14 1.7 


Retail Sales ($ mil.) : $129.0 $154.2 $130.8 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Although suffering declines in iron and steel production, West 
Virginia manufacturing is reported to be holding fairly stable as 
a whole. Dollar output is estimated moderately below levels of a 
year ago, but so slightly as to amount to little economic significance. 

In the field of minerals, however, declines in production are more 
serious. As leading producer of bituminous coal in the nation, this 
state can count its coal production as a maior economic component. 
Or tinarily, a monthly total of 15 million tons or more is the average 
to be expected. Currently, however, coal output is running at the 
rate of 9.5 million tons for July, with probability of even less for 
August and early September. 

Farm marketings are of relatively less importance than in other 
Southern states, but these nevertheless contribute substantially to 
aggregate income. For July, farm receipts amounted to $10.5 million, 
against $9.3 million for the same month in 1948. 

Retail sales are holding at the same approximate level as last year. 


Latest Preced 

Mont} Month 
Mfg. Employment (000) 127.8 128.0 
Mfg. Output (S$ mil.) $121.2 $121.2 
Farm Marketings ($ mil.) $10.5 $8.5 
Coal (mil. tons) . 9. 14.4 
Retail Sales ($ nil.) $73. $82.8 
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Suits to a “T”’ 


HY has an average of one new factory 

a day located along the lines of the 

Southern Railway System during the past 
three years? 

Because industries are discovering that the 

South served by the Southern is a “gold mine 


of opportunity”! With a wealth of natural 


resources and advantages, expanding consumer 
markets, skilled and willing workers...and a 
bright future...the South suits all industries 
—toa ca ies! 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 
SCrweeT EF. Ror 
~ 


President 


ne SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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YOLOY SAVES... 


= nail tai? \ 





. MACE wericut... 


SPACE ...MAINTENANCE AND 
REPAIR...FUEL AND OIL COST... 
TIRE WEAR...OVER-ALL EXPENSE 


Yoloy framing of the ee 
Fruehauf Aerovan Truck-Trailer 


Users of Fruehauf Truck-Trailers 
enjoy the many advantages of lighter weight 
body construction made possible through 
the use of Yoloy high-strength steel. 

Structural members of Yoloy are light in 
weight, yet have the strength of convention- 
al steels much heavier and thicker. Yoloy 
reduces vehicular dead weight and permits 
extra payload. Being a nickel-copper steel 
of outstanding toughness, Yoloy is also 
highly corrosion resistant, shock resistant 
and durable. Yoloy is available in 
sheets, plates, strip, bars and 
tubular products. 





THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY —S***!0tsr — Yovsowows 2 on 


Manufacturers of Carbon, Alloy and Yoloy Steel Export Office -500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


COLD FINISHED CARBON AND ALLOY BARS - ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE - COKE TIN PLATE - WIRE - PIPE AND 
09:10) 67.0; Un 2: (@) 0) 0[ Os tars O16) 03) 0) 6 MED ; (©) D) EERE) s 0.) 0 EEC <2 OF -W Wt CD - 90 (CD 30.000), (OY, 00ND .0 CG) Gian.) 30.0.0.) 
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NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 





COMPILED FROM REPORTS PUBLISHED IN THE DAILY CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 


ALABAMA 


ANDALUSIA — Coca-Cola 
bottling plant, $55,000. 

BIRMINGHAM—Greyhound Bus Lines, bus 
terminal. 

BIRMINGHAM — National 
Co., addition, $25,000 

BIRMINGHAM — Pittsburgh 
Co., office, plant and warehouse 

GADSDEN — Bomar Transportation, 702 
Forrest Ave., office and warehouse 

PHOENIX CITY — Sharoom Jose phs 
iery manufacturing plant 

SHEFFIELD — E eo Metallurgical Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., pla 

SCAI DOSA_ Weatherford Printing Co., 

prin ting plant 


Bottling Co 


Woodworking 


Plate Glass 


hos- 


ARKANSAS 
BATESVILLE — Standard 
new mill 

CAMDEN — Edgar 
oan service bldg 
EL DORADO—_C H 
building 
LITTLE ROCK—Esso 


two service Stations, 


Mining Corp 


Pryor, one-story sales 


Murphy, +story office 
Standard Oil Co., 
25th and Schiller Sts., 
a: one Cantrell Rd. and Allsopp Park Rd 
LITTLE ROCK—O'Bannon Brothers, re- 
placing building destroyed by fire, $100,000. 
LIT » ROC K—Switt & Co., cottonseed 
storage building ), Of 
NORTH LITTL ROC ‘K—Inland Chemical! 
es plant, $75, 00 D. 
ORTH LITTLE ROCK—Visking 
addition to non-woven fabric plant 
PINE BLUFF — Larkin Lectro Products 
Corp., plant at Pine Bluff Arsenal 


FLORIDA 


DAVENPORT — Holly Hill Fruit Products 
Ine., plant, $100,000 

FORT LAUDERDALE—Boyd & Martin, 407 
N. W. River Drive, warehouse and office. 

FORT LAUDERDALE — Broward Truck 
bk - ieanaaaelg Co., office and maintenance build- 
in 

FORT —_ _ 7 - — Peninsular Sup- 
ply Co., 21 W. 5th St., warehouse and 
oflice ME lag 

HIALEAH—Leo Galvin, 
story warehouse, 37th ave 

JACKSONVIL — Florida Ice Machine 
Corp., cold storage warehouse, $130,000 

MADISON — Tri-County Electric Coopera- 
tive, Ine. He OG facilities 

MARIANNA — C. C. Harrison, alterations 
and additions to auto sales and service build- 
ing, $19,500 

MIAMI — Coca-Cola Bottling Co., 2900 N 
W. 3rd Ave., shed additions and alterations 

MIAMI — Florida Dairies Co., 34 N. Mi- 
ami Ave., one-story addition to dairy plant 
$41,000. 

MIAMI — Trail Pontiac, Inc., 1305 S. W 
sth St.. 2-story commercial building. $62, 

ORLANDO — P. Phillips Co., fertilizer 
plant 


Corp., 


245 E. Sth St 
& 54th st., $60,000 


one- 


GEORGIA 


ALAMO — Little Ocmulgee Electric 
be Pn ge c ‘orp., headquarters building 
ATLANTA — Great Southern Trucking Co 


Mem- 


offices, warehouse and shop buildings, Mc- 
Daniel & University Ave. 
ATLANTA — Hettrick Engineering Co 
Greenwood Ave., addition to building. 
ATLANTA—R. A. Martin, 70 4th St., 
ing, $31,930. 


NTA — M 


, 666 
build- 


S. Mix, shop and office 


! ,ANTA — Seaboard Air Line Railroad 
. building. 
ATLANTA — John Smith Chevrolet Co., 
addition to building. 
BAINBRIDGE — L. Rich Chevrolet Co., 
auto sales and service bldg 





New and Expanding Plants 
Reported in September—266 
Total for 
First Nine Months of 1949 
1,757 
First Nine Months of 1948 
1,990 











COLUMBUS — Kinnett Dairies, Inc 
tion to dairy plant 

DOUGLASVILLE — Douglas County Elec- 
tric Membership Corp., headquarters bldg. 

DUBLIN — Woolen Mills, mill addition. 

HARTWELL — Hartwell Mills, expansion 
program, $ 50,000. 

MACON — Bibb Mfg. Co., 

MACON — Bibb 
depot 

MONTEZUM wc Realty Co 
fac turing ea. S68, 06 

SAVANNAH — Fancudiet Dairies, 
tions and. additions to dairy plant, 


KENTUCKY 


Sandy Valley 
and manutacturing 


, addi- 


: office building. 
Transit Co., garage and 


, Manu 


altera- 
$75,000 


ASHLAND — 
processing 
moo 

JENKINS — Clinchtield Coal Corp 
ern coal tipple and schute 

JENKINS — National Mine 
business building and office. 

MADISONVILLE—Union Electric Co 


Grocery Co., 
plant, $200,- 
. mod- 
Service Ce 
. new 
) EHE AD — Sandy Valley Gr 
food processing plant and factory, 5 
PAINTSVIL L E—Sandy Valley Grocery Co., 
tood processing mfg plant, $200,000 
‘T. 3 


MATTHEWS — Koster-Swope Buick, 
xington Rd., sales and service build- 


TONER — 

tipple, $500, 
j AND ae ‘aney-Elkhorn Coal Co 

ple, $250,000. 

WHITESBURG — Line Fork Cannel Coal 
Co., improvements and new tipple, $150,000. 

WHITESBURG — Marlowe Coal Co , im- 
provements to mine operations. 


LOUISIANA 


LOUISIANA — Universal Oil Products Co., 
erection of plant. 

DERIDDER—Beauregard Elec Coop., Inc., 
office and warehouse building. 

EAST FELICIANA PARISH — 
tinental Pipe & Gas Co., 
$2, 000, 000. 

EL IZABE TH — Calcasieu Paper Co 


Jhie Diamond Coal Co., coal 


, Up- 


Transcon- 
compressor plant, 
yaper 
mill, : wis 
LAFAYETTE — Coburn Supply Co., addi- 
tion 
NEW ORLEANS — American Radiator and 
— Sanitary Corp., concrete storage 


silo 

NEW ORLEANS — Diamond Paper Co., 
520 Tchoupitoulas St., alterations to existing 
building, $14,523. 

NEW ORLEANS — Dixiana Bakeries. Inc., 
remodeling baker 
P eg? ok <' — Bryce E. Dressels & 

oO anal $S alterations ilding 
pe: St., alterations to building, 

NEW ORLEANS — Paul H 
8605 Nelson St 
building. 

NEW ORLEANS — Maenza Brothers, re- 
frigeration system, addition to existing build- 
ing, — Constance St. 

NEW ORLEANS — National Rice Mill, 
dition - s se building 

NEW LEANS—Teche Greyhound Lines, 
onan betaine and inspection and service 
building. 

SHREVEPORT — Standard Printing Co., 
616 ee St., additional floor to printing 
plant, $61 3 

SHRE 


1 Heidmann, 
, additions and alterations to 


ad- 


45: 
‘EPORT — United 
Co., research laboratory, $325 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE — American Oil Co., 
can Bldg., service station. 
BALTIMORE — Anderson Oldsmobile Co., 
Inc., peak nn 114 W. North Ave. 
BALTIMORE — Brand Motor Co., auto 
show room, office and garage, 5104 York Road. 
BALTIMORE — Cavalier Co., 1201 Key 
Highway, building. 
BALTIMORE — Century Body & 
Works, shop, 2013 N. Rose St 
BALTIMORE — Consolidated Gas, Electric, 
Light & Power Co., alterations and additions 
to building 
gm am — Seymour G 206 
Ww ayette St., park terminal, $44, 
BALTIMORE — Goodyear Tire & "Rubee 
Co., alterations, Mt. Royal and Oliver St 
BALTIMORE COUNTY—Gettier-Montayne 
Co., Ine 105 W. Franklin St one-story 
office building 
BALTIMORE — L. E 
ing new plant 
BALTIMORE — Lord 
printing plant, $1,300,000 
BALTIMORE — Morrow 


Ay Pipe Line 


Ameri- 


Fender 


E ee 
4, 


Jefferson, construct- 


Baltimore’ Press 


Brothers. Inc., 








The new homes of Saladmaster Sales, Incorporated, and Gladding, McBean and Company in the Trinity Indus- 
trial District at Dallas typify the modern, fireproof, restricted character of buildings in this ideally located indus- 
trial center of the Southwest. 


For particulars concerning properties in the Trinity Industrial District consult your real estate broker or 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES CORP. 





“"UNDER THE 


@ 401 REPUBLIC BANK BLDG., DALLAS, TEXAS. PHONE R-6552 


IN THE 
TRINITY 
INDUSTRIAL 
DISTRICT 


SKYLINE 
OF DALLAS'' 
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NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 





2315 N 
house 
BALTIMORE 
and storage building 
30, 000 
BALTIMORE National 
brew house and stock house 
BALTIMORE — Shell Oil Co., 
Stations, Eastern Ave 
and 1126 Key Highway 
BALTIMORE—Pennsy!vania 
Philadelphia, Pa., warehouse, 210 
ment St 
BALTIMORE — Shell Oil Co., 909 E 
St., additions and alterations to service 
tion, Hanover & West St 
BALTIMORE — Texas Oil Co 
tion 
BALTIMORE — J. H. Williams & Co., 
1122 Cathedral St., 2 service stations 
CURTIS BAY — FE. I. du Pont de Nemours 
‘o., construction project, $400,000 
FAIRFIELD — F. S. Royster Guano Co 
rebuilding burned building 
GLYND i ettier-Montayne 
Prospect Ave 
PIKESVILLE 
Station 


Charles St brew house and stock 


— J. L. Mullan, Jr., 
4210 Chesmont 


office 
Ave 

_— Brewing Co., 
two service 
& Stemmers Run Rd 


Railroad Co 
Monu 


22nd 
Sta 


service sta 


In 


Inc., office 


Standard Oil Co., service 


MISSISSIPPI 


BAY ST. LOUIS — Coast Electric 
Assoc a nea airters building $100,000 

BILO Teche Greyhound Lines 
story my Station 

CARTHAGE Central Electric Power 
Assoc., one-story headquarters building, $80, 
UO0U 

CLEVELAND — Baxter Laboratories 
new factory building 

COLUMBIA — South Mississippi Flec. 
er Assn., plans REA generating plant 

GULFPORT — Southern Woodworking and 
Materials Co., Inc., rebuilding burned wood- 
working and materials plant, $300,000 

JACKSON — Addkison Hardware Co., 
modeling front of Green Bldg 

JACKS Kraft Foods Co 
of existing building 

YAZOO CITY—Mississippi Chemical Corp., 
erection of ammonia fertilizer storage facili- 
ties, $200, 00 


Power 


one- 


Inc., 


Pow- 


re- 


, enlargement 


MISSOURI 


LOUIS — American Fixture Co., 2300 
St.. addition to factory, 4333 Semple 


ST. 
Locust 
Ave $100,000 

ST. LOUIS — 
est Park, office 
bul —s 

ST. LOUIS — Burkart Mfg. Co 
Second, one-story warehouse, $24,000 

ST. LOUIS—Denver-Chicago Trucking Co 
Inc 1135S. 6th St., truck terminal 

ST. LOUIS — General Cable Corp 
tions to one-story factory building 

ST. LOL “ — General Insurors 
seer Bivd., addition, $55,000 

ST. LOUIS — Mallinkrodt Chemical Works 
2n4,. one-story warehouse, $60,000 
LOUIS — M. K. Clark & Co.. Inc., 2747 
ole St.. office and warehouse, $100,000 

ST. LOUIS — Monsanto Chemical Co., ad 
dition to plant, $25,000 

ST. LOUIS — Steele & 
Co.. 3300 N. Hall, one-story 
building 


Artophone 
warehouse 


4200 For- 
servicing 


Corp 
and 


5000 N 


iltera- 
$220,000 


Inc 4144 


.. yt N 


Hibbard 
lumber 


Lumber 
storage 


LOUIS — Western Printing & Litho- 
g Co., warehouse and shipping build- 


ST. 


SPRINGFIELD — Terrill-Phelps Chevrolet 
Co., motor building 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHEVILLE — Draper Corp., 
manufacturing activities 

CHARLOTTE Kinzie Fruit Co., 226 E 
Trade St., Charlotte cold storage warehouse, 
$23, 000. 

CHARLOTTE — Charles Moody Co., 
house and office building 

CHARLOTTE — P & N Realty Co., 


expansion of 


ware- 
ware- 
— South River Elec 

rp., heg adquarters building, $5 

GOLDSBORO — Carbide & ( prion ‘c hemi- 
cal Corp., plant 

LENOIR — Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way, freight station 

RALEIGH Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
sales room and warehouse, $85,528 

REIDSVIL LE — Southern Bell Telephone 
& 7 > dial and toli office build- 


e ae rship 


n 5,966. 

T ABOR CITY — Prince Motor Co., 
and service station 

WAKE FOREST — Wake 
ship Corp., headquarters bldg., 


OKLAHCMA 


oe — Enid Transfer & Storage, 
terminal building 
Merit 


OKL AHOMA CITY 
tion to mill, $56,000 

WALTERS — Walters Coonerative 
tor Assoc., grain elevator, $70,000. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


BARNWELL — Salkehatchie Elec 
Inc., headquarters bldg 

BENNETTSVILLE — Marlboro Developing 
Corp., construction of building, $200,000. 

CHARLESTON Charleston — Industrial 
Assoc., coffee importing and roasting plant 
CHARLESTON — West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Co., expansion of existing paper mak 
ing facilities, $4,500,000 

CHE SSTER — Springs Cotton Mills, 


garage 


Elec. Member- 
$46, 700 


freight 


Mills, addi- 


Eleva- 


Coop., 


addi- 


x ILLE — Greenville Loom Reed 
Co factory building 

LEXINGTON Mid-Carolina Elec 
Inc.. REA headquarters building 

MARION — Marion Elec. Coop., 
quarters Bldg., $50,445 

NORTH CHARLESTON — Shell 
plant expansion 

‘ — David Baer, hosiery 

Tex Fabrics 
to waste house and warehouse 

SUMTER—Segalock Fasteners 
ing. $175,000 

WALTERBORO—Coastal Flec 


headquarters facilities, $70,000 
TENNESSEE 
PARK, 


Chemical 


Corp 


T 


Inc., head- 


Oil Co 


mill 
addition 


— Gold- 


Inc., build- 


Coop., Inc 


ALTON 
Southern 
$84,000 

ATHENS 


STA. CHATTANOOGA— 
Cotton Co., warehouse 
‘arver Mfg. Co., rebuilding 


— 


plant destroyed by fire 
CLARKESVILLE 
Atlanta, 


Southern Bell 
Ga., 


Tele- 
dial and toll office 


phone Co., 
building. 
DKESDEN — Weakley County Dairy, 
milk pasteurization and bottling plant. 
GREENVILLE — International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., constructing addition to fer- 
tilizer parse plant, 

F thR — Farmers Warehouse Co. 
plan install: <p of a complete seed cleaning 
plant 

MEMPHIS — A-H Truck Line, 
minal, corner of North Second 
seventh 

MEMPHIS Capital 
office and warehcuse 

MEMPHIS — Mahaffey Brothers Tent & 
Awning Co., one-story factory and warehouse, 
$42,000 

MEMPHIS — Me mphis Compress & Storage 
Co., warehouse, $56,000 

MEMPHIS — Plough, 
remodeling of an existing one-story structure 
recentivy acquired 

MEMPHIS — 


new 


truck ter- 
St., and 


City Products Co., 


Inc., addition to and 


B, Weaver, service station 
ROCKWOOD — Rockwood Coca-Cola Bot- 
tling Co., bottling plant 
SWEETWATER — Farmers Burley Tobac- 
co Warehouse, new warehouse 


TEXAS 


AMARILLO — Globe News Publishing Co 
Inc., one-story newspaper plant, $519,921. 
AMARILLO — Kerr Paper Co., one-story 
warehouse and office building, $139,995 
AMARILLO — Plains Chevrolet Co., 
story building, $144,483. 
AUGUSTINE Southwestern 
phone Co., 308 S. Akard St., 


ng. 
BAYTOWN Higginbotham Motor Co 
one-story shop building 
BAYTOWN — Humble Oil & Refining Co 
warehouse and shop building. 
BEAUMONT Beaumont Enterprise & 
Journal, one-story addition to printing plant 
BEAUMONT Binswanger & Co., one 
story office and warehouse. 
BORGER — Southwestern Bell Telephone 
addition to telephone buildin 
CORPUS CHRISTI — Southwestern Bell 
Te ee Co., 5 dial building 
ST — Guadalupe Valley Electric Cooper- 
Pe Inc., administration building, $29,245 
DALLAS — Cohen Candy Co., 2022 Com- 
merce St., warehouse, 2022 Commerce St 
DALLAS — Foremost Han Inc., addi- 
tion to business building, $32,62: 
DALLAS — General! 7 pee Supply Co 
Inc addition 
Bi G. Pappas 


one- 


Bell Tele- 
telephone build- 


two-story 
7 4 A industrial build 


a) 

“DAL 1 pak — Polar Ice Co., 
ing, $40,0M% 

DALL AS. — Roach P. 
wood, one-story 

DALLAS — L. } 
Lamar St., warehouse 
$75,000 

DALLAS Taylor Publishing Co., 6328 
Denton Drive one-story addition to print- 

$32,000 
ALL: Texas Baptist, 

transmitter building 


addition to build- 


Har- 
business building 
Taylor & Co., 2112 N 
and service shop, etc 


aint Co., 417 N 


Inc., one-story 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Modern mine machinery is a 20th century marvel, and 
it’s just good business to put its care in the hands of first-class 
mechanics and machinists. And good machine shops cost 
money, a lot of it. For instance, the one shown above, with its 
equipment, cost all of $150,000. It serves but a single mining 
operation. 

Expenditures like this are necessary in modern coal mining, 
because today miners rarely touch pick and shovel. Instead, 
their hands operate the controls of machines. The “heavy 
work” is done by mechanized horsepower. A cutting machine, 
an automatic loader, and a shuttle car, whose combined cost 
adds up to a $60,000 coal mining team, must be kept in top 
shape to justify the heavy investment. 

So mechanized mining, with its need for keeping machines 
in good running order, has created a new kind of “miner”— 
the machinist, the electrician, the welder, who keep mine 


horsepower on the go. 


FORTY-NINE 


Modern mining practices are a far cry 
from those of “pick and shovel” days. Today 
mines are “blueprinted” in advance. Backed 
by facts learned from geological surveys, en- 
gineers can plan mine layout, without run- 
ning into costly alterations due to unexpected 
faults in rock and seam formations. 

Such planning permits speedy handling of 
coal from seam to surface for washing, sizing 
and grading in preparation plants. The result 
is mass production of many grades of coal, 
each especially adapted to efficient use in one 
or another of the many different types of fur- 


naces in America’s homes and industries. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMEN! OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, DO. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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WASHINGTON REPORT 





POLITICS is being played more furiously today 
than ever in Washington, if possible. 

Democrats and Republicans are getting their 
staffs ready for a knock-down-drag-out battle in 
50. Democrats are confident they have the edae 
and can keep the Republicans on the defensive in 
key states, but GOP leaders are tightening up all 
along the way. 

Beauty of the Democratic set-up is that one 
man—Harry S. Truman, a trained politician who 
knows what he and his group wants—will be able 
to call the turn for his side. Democrats may be 
divided ideologically, but they are unified from 
an organization standpoint. Truman gives the 
orders in the Executive Branch. He gives the orders 
to William Boyle, chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. 

Republicans, on the other hand, are divided 
both organization-wise and ideologically. Nobody 
can define ''the Republican viewpoint,’ any more. 
There is no such thing. Three different public re- 
lations men, all autonomous, are making policy 
for three different Republican organizations. 
William C. Murphy, Jr., at $25,000 a year, sets 
the public relations policy at Republican National 
Committee; Victor Johnston, at $25,000 a year 
sets the public relations 


ists’ in Congress who have stood in the way of his 
program of progress. He will be in a position to 
play to the homeless, the unemployed, the discon- 
tented in all walks of life—to promise them better 
things if they will increase the number of Fair 
Dealers in Congress. And he can tell the well-paid, 
more-or-less contented workers that his admin- 
istration brought them a chicken in every pot, 
or any other benefits they may be enjoying. 

It's not too much to say, on the basis of his 
known attitudes, that Truman wants to be rebuffed 
this year. That, he believes, will make his case 
stronger next year, no matter what happens. If 
more unemployment shows up, he can blame that 
on the Republicans. If there are good times—as 
seems most likely—he can take the credit for 
carrying on inspite of Republican 'hamstringing.” 
And he can ridicule the Republicans for their 
“campaign of fear,'’ which he already has men- 
tioned more than once. 

Take the administration's Fair Employment 
Practice Commission bill, for example. 

It will be brought up in the Senate late in the 
session, to be talked to death by Southerners, 
or defeated by coalition votes. Truman has good 
reasons to know that it can't pass, but he wants 
voters to know that he 
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SOF-T-SAL 








MINING THE WEALTH OF A TREASURE ISLAND 


Once the hiding place for the booty of pirate Jean 
Lafitte, later the home of Joseph Jefferson, and all 
the while a five-mile-deep mushroom of purest salt— 
that’s Jefferson Island, off the Gulf Coast of Louisiana. 
JEFFERSON ISLAND SALT COMPANY sank the 
largest round shaft in the world there in 1920, mak- 
ing the salt treasure accessible. 


Organized in 1919, with headquarters in Louisville, 
Kentucky, Jefferson Island is the fourth largest salt 
company in the United States east of the Rockies. 
The largest, most modern and efficient combined 
rock and evaporated salt plant in the country was 
put into operation at Jefferson Island in 1941, after 
a fire completely destroyed the old plant the year 
before. 


Jefferson Island ships salt to 33 states, covering all 


Southern and Midwestern territory and the Eastern 
seaboard, and to ten foreign countries. Besides a 
tremendous volume of salt for household and farm 
uses, such as SOF-T-SALT, the most popular meat 
curing salt in the country, Jefferson Island produces 
flake types of salt for such diverse purposes as but- 
ter and flour manufacturing, evaporated types for 
many uses, including canning and pharmaceutical, 
and rock salt for such different processes as pickle 
manufacturing, water softening, meat capping, mak- 
ing of artificial rubber and manufacturing of ethyl 
gasoline. 


A few years back, Jefferson Island shipped many 
hundreds of thousands of tons of salt for use in war- 
time industries, and today its famous HEXAGON 
carton furnishes table salt that “really brings out 
the flavor” for millions of American housewives. 


This is another advertisement in the series published for more than ten years by Equitable 
Securities Corporation featuring outstanding industrial and commercial concerns in the 
Southern states. Equitable will welcome opportunities to contribute to the further 
economic development of the South by supplying capital funds to sound enterprises. 


NASHVILLE NEW YORK 
DALLAS HARTFORD 
KNOXVILLE 


BIRMINGHAM 
NEW ORLEANS 


CHATTANOOGA 
GREENSBORO 


wewexts = SECUTILIES Corporation —srcxédn°miss 


BROwWNLEE O. Currey, President 


322 UNION STREET, NASHVILLE 3. 


TWO WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5. 








THE MENACE CREEPS ON 


(A reprint of an editorial which appeared in the May issue of the 
SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST) 


The objectives are plain. We want prosperous and permanent farmers. We want 
the best boys and girls to remain on the land. We want the land to stay put—to resist the 
destructive forces of man and nature. 


But an objective equally important, yet currently neglected in national thinking, 
crosses over into a field that has to do with the way a man lives with himself and with other 
men. Man must be free, and in his daily life his freedom and dignity must become as im- 
portant a force for human motivation as the material objectives we so clearly see. To 
reach this spiritual goal we have to be concerned with more than the price of cotton and 
a chicken in every pot. 


This goal is more important today because as farm people attempting to find security 
through government help we are placing in jeopardy the very future about which we are 
concerned. This is not to suggest discarding government programs. More practical and 
more important at this point is the question, where can we stop? We believe that the 
freedom of man is at stake, and that this freedom cannot be maintained, and in fact, can 
be lost by complete devotion to the economies of life. The loss of human freedom, which 
is the ultimate in human tragedy and the preface to national disaster, will come creeping, 
clothed in dollar bills, devouring one small freedom at a time. 


Ours is a government of give and take. So, it is clear, since balanced production is so 
important, and since many controls are now accepted by Southern farmers, that we must 
allow our individual farm programs to be generally regulated by government planners. It 
seems to be the only way out. But creeping on a little farther down the road to big govern- 
ment, what do we see? We see a government measure that allows the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to force a farmer off his land if he fails to follow the farming program outlined. 
That program is good. It has precedent in present regulations of the Soil Conservation 
Service wherein a farmer cannot receive technical aid unless he signs an agreement to 
farm every acre as the government outlines. It’s a program that will guarantee soil con- 
servation. But, in the meantime, what will it do to human beings? Will the next step be 
similar to regulations to which the British farmer submits—selling under government 
supervision? If so, we will be approaching the status of the Russian farmer, and a gov- 
ernment farmer by any other name smells just the same. 


What, then, do we want? We want, as stated in the beginning, prosperity and free- 
‘dom. Can both be guaranteed fully by the government? We don’t think so. Those of us 
who think freedom and riches can be ours through an act of Congress are betting on a 
sucker game. And those who bet on this game, as is always their fate, will lose, and will 
earn instead enslavement and poverty. 





Our course is well marked. Let's insist on federal help in those fields where the indi- 
vidual, or the local community, or the state cannot solve the problem. Let’s maintain what 
we have in this respect; but above all, let’s look all future federal gift horses in the mouth. 
Creeping socialism is more than something we hear about. It is a reality. 


It is here! 
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Those traditionally close states. 


WASHINGTON observers are becoming more 
and more convinced that business recovery from 
the "dip" is the real thing and not just a seasonal 
pick-up. 

Biggest single factor in this is psychological, 
hence rather precarious. Millions of Americans 
who looked for a post-war slump, ala 1921, be- 
gan waiting for it to occur late last year. They 
forgot the factors of rigidity now so apparent. 
High government debt. Excessive federal and 
local government spending. Wage rates set by 
contract and hardly as pliable as two decades 
ago. 

Prices tried to go down and couldn't. Now, 
they are going up again, as those who saw clearly 
the factors of rigidity at work knew they would. 
Some prices still will be coming down, but not in 
the industrial field. Farm prices will continue to 
sag, but that won't have much effect on the goods 
you buy at the grocery store, or even to process 
unless you are next door to the fields. Higher 
labor costs, higher freight costs, all are rigid. 

With latest British crisis out of the way, military 
industrial spending on the rise, an enormous back- 
log of demand by millions of families and great 
public improvements on the drawing boards, 
business is bound to be plentiful. 

Poser is how to make a profit, no matter how 
much business is done. Costs are the No. | 
management problem and will be for years to 
come—as long as present politico-economic 
factors are at work. 

This inflation will not be synonomous with 
prosperity as we have known it in other periods. 
Never forget that. The break-even points are too 
high. The costs of doing business—merely exist- 
ing, in fact—are not coming down. 

But the fear of widespread deflation is gone. 
That opens up many a private investor's pockets. 
Home-buying is on the upgrade. Business invest- 
ment will be picking up again with returning con- 
fidence. Some folks were hoping for.a deflation to 
get back dollars growing in value for cheap 
dollars they had loaned out. They are disap- 
pointed, but they are definitely in the minority. 


* * * 


MATTER of fact, decisions already made this 
year mean no tax relief of consequence next year. 
Virtually nobody who can add two and two in 
Washington really believes that the federal gov- 
ernment can obligate itself to take on the tasks 
facing us and still cut expenses. 

The deficit a-building is certain to be more 
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than $4,000,000,000. The public debt now stands 
at better than $255,000,000,000 on its way up. 
Government already is more than $1,700,000,000 
in the red since July |. 

x * * 


OFFICE of International Trade, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, plus Economic Co-operation 
Administration and other agencies, are anxious 
for American businessmen to spend more time on 
the proper packaging of goods for export. 

OIT estimates that losses of U. S. exporters 
due to inadequate or improper packaging of 
goods for overseas shipment may total as much 
as a billion dollars a year. 

"Many U. S. industries are losing business 
abroad because their goods, although superior 
in quality, are arriving at foreign destinations in 
poor condition,’ OIT states flatly in one of its 
“World Trade In Commodities" series. 

The report, which also features a digest of 
international developments in the container indus- 
try, includes a comprehensive description of the 
complaints received through the U. S. Foreign 
Service regarding faulty packaging of exports 
from this country. 

It stresses the importance of the following 
points when a decision as to the most serviceable 
container for export use is being considered: 

|—Nature and value of the goods to be 

shipped. 

2—Unloading facilities at the port of discharge. 

3—Inland transportation system in the country 

of destination. 

4—Climatic conditions en route and in the 

country of destination. 

5—Amount and nature of trans-shipping that 

may be required en route to the final port 
of discharge. 
6—Probable pilfering, due either to the nature 
of the goods or the country of destination. 

7—Consular rules and regulations and customs 
duties of the country of destination. (In 
many countries, duties are based on the 
gross weight of the shipment, making the 
use of packing actually needed for protec- 
tion most costly.) 

8—-Other special conditions determined only 

through actual knowledge of conditions in 
the particular country of destination. 

Title of this new OIT report is, "Digest of Inter- 
national Developments—Containers,"’ and it may 
be obtained, for five cents, from any Department 
of Commerce field office or from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. U.S. Government Printing 


Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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LEGAL HIGHLIGHTS 





DISCHARGE OF EMPLOYEE 


An employee found negligent in the discharge of his 
duties in order to attend to his personal affairs was dis- 
ciplined by his supervisor. The disciplined employee cir- 
culated a petition seeking the discharge of the supervisor, 
inducing a number of fellow employees to sign such peti- 
tion, because of which action the disciplined employee 
was discharged. A complaint was filed with the NLRB 
on the ground that the discharge was a violation of the 
Labor Act giving to employees the right ''to engage in 
concerted activities for the purpose of collective bargain- 
ing or other mutual aid or protection.'' The Court ruled 
(Joanna Cotton Mills Co. vs. NLRB, August 19, 1949), 
that while it is true that the concerted activities protected 
by the Act are not limited to cases where the employees 
are acting through unions or are otherwise formally organ- 
ized, it is equally clear that to be protected, the concerted 
activities must be for the mutual aid or protection of the 
employees and the Act does not interfere with the normal 
exercise of an employer's right to select and to discharge 
its employees. It appeared that the employees who signed 
the petition did so because asked by the disciplined em- 
ployee without thought of mutual aid or protection and 
with no other purpose than to assist him in getting rid of 
a supervisor who had angered him. "The Act was never 
intended to protect this sort of unwarranted interference 
with management.” 


PUBLIC CONTRACTS—COMPETITIVE BIDDING 


An unusual situation arose in the case of Winters vs. 
United States, decided by the United States Court of 
Claims on July 11, 1949. In this case the successful bidder 
on a contract entered a bid of $49.89 per unit, the next 
highest bid being $119.00 per unit and the highest bid 
$271.50 per unit. The contract was awarded to the lowest 
bidder but he was unable to obtain a performance bond 
because the surety company felt that the work could not 
be successfully performed at the contract price. The 
Government insisted upon the bond and after the bidder's 
failure to provide it terminated his right to proceed with 
the contract. The bind bond accompanying his bid was 
in the penalty of $1,800.00. The Government then re- 
advertised for bids and the same contractor was again 
the low bidder with a bid price of $97.50 per unit. The 
contract was duly awarded to him and the work com- 
pleted but the Government retained the difference be- 
tween the contract price in the original contract and 
that in the second contract, on the theory that the con- 
tractor was liable under the first contract for any excess 
cost incurred by the Government in the performance of 
the contract work. In deciding this case in favor of the 
contractor, permitting the Government to deduct from 
the contract price only $1,800.00, the penalty stated in 
the original bid bond, instead of the entire difference 
between the two contract prices, the Court recognized 
that the case presented considerable difficulty. The gen- 
eral rule is that when an owner later promises a building 
contractor more than the originally agreed price in order 
to get him to proceed with and complete a contract on 
which he is losing money, the owner is not bound by his 
promise. This view has no doubt been influenced by the 
fact that in many cases the contractor's refusal to per- 
form his contract has amounted to economic coercion of 
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the owner to promise an additional payment. The Court 
pointed out, however, that in this case there was no such 
element; that the contractor was ready and willing to 
proceed on the original contract awarded him but was 
not permitted to do so by the Government which had the 
right to insist on his giving the required bond. The parties 
to an uncompleted contract have the right to rescind if, 
but an intention to rescind was not clearly shown in this 
case. The work was re-advertised and the Government 
may have intended to attempt to hold the contractor 
responsible for any increased cost resulting from. having 
it performed by someone else. But when it received a new 
ofter from the original contractor and entered into a 
formal new contract with him it created a situation that, 
at least on its face, was impossible, that is, that two 
separate contracts should exist concurrently, between the 
same persons, for the same work, one of which contracts 
fixed a price twice as high as the other. In support of 
this proposition the Court of Claims relied upon the case 
of U. S. vs. Lamont, 155 U.S. 303, stating that if that 
was the law when it favored the Government, the same 
rule would apply even if it favored the contractor. 


RENEGOTIATION OF COMMISSIONS ON 
SALES TO GOVERNMENT 


The recent cases decided by the U. S. Tax Court (Leon 
Fine, 9 T.C.600 and Bert French, 13 T.C. No. 38, Dkt 
No. 420-R}, serve to illustrate when commissions on sales 
to the Government are subject to renegotiation. This 
subject is covered by USCA Title 50, Sec.1191(a}(5)(B). 
French was employed by his principal as a sales repre- 
sentative, his contract of employment providing for no 
services other than selling and for no compensation other 
than commissions on sales to the Navy in his territory, 
whether or not made by him. He was held to be a sub- 
contractor under the Act and his commissions subject to 
renegotiation, as the Court did not regard as controlling 
the fact that his commissions were not entirely contingent 
upon sales made by him (since he was entitled to commis- 
sions on sales made in his territory by others). The Court 
also found that French rendered services of value by 
supervising the packing and shipping of goods, arrang- 
ing delivery schedules, etc., but Ped that this was imma- 
terial as he was employed only tc sell and so subject to 
the Act, although it was understood that he would also 
render these additional services. 

In the earlier (Fine) case, Fine was employed as a 
service representative in connection with the performance 
of contract of his principal with the Air Force. His com- 
pensation was 4!/,9, of the amount of such contracts. 
In this case the Court decided that such contract was 
not renegotiable, even though the amount of compensa- 
tion was contingent upon the amount of his principal's 
contracts, because he was not employed to obtain such 
contracts and his compensation was not contingent upon 
his obtaining such contracts. 


NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 
DIVIDENDS 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue announced on ee 
i 


3, 1949, that the so-called dividends are in reality only 
adjustments of premiums paid by veterans on their insur- 
ance and are not income. They should NOT be included 
in income tax returns. 
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It’s good business 
for all business 


To help the farmer 


Agriculture supplies about 
65% of the raw materials used 
in producing our national in- 
come, providing business op- 
portunities and jobs for mil- 
lions of our people. Improve- 
ments in agricultural produc- 
tion are reflected in our whole 
business cycle. 


As farm income goes, so goes national income. 
National income (dotted line) follows the rise 
and fall of farm income (solid line) by three to 
six months. That’s why it is wise for business 
to help build a more profitable agriculture. 
That's why the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Rail- 
road Company invests time and money 
through its Farm Products Division to help 
southern farmers increase their incomes and 
raise their purchasing power. 


Product research, market analyses and oppor- 
tunities for the establishment of new  bust- 
nesses open up new outlets for agricultural 
products. Businessmen can cooperate in ini- 
tiating and supporting activities which build a 
sound agriculture and a mutually profitable 
relationship between agriculture and business. 


U-S‘S STEEL PRODUCTS MADE OR DISTRIBUTED BY T. C. 1. INCLUDE: 


Rolled, forged and drawn steel products + Structural shapes, plates, bars, small shapes, agricultural shapes, tool steel, 
strip, floor plate, cotton ties + Steel sheet piling and H-bearing piles, bridge flooring +» Concrete reinforcing bars, reinforc- 
ing mesh « Black, galvanized and special finish sheets « Wire and wire products, including woven wire fencing, barbed 
wire, bale ties, nails « Electrical wires and cables, wire rope strand * Rails, track accessories, wheels, axles, forgings. 
U-S:‘S High Strength Steels and * U-S'S Abrasion-Resisting Steels * U'S-S Stainless Steel « Ground Open Hearth Basic Slag 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON AND RAILROAD COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
DISTRICT OFFICES: BIRMINGHAM CHARLOTTE - HOUSTON - JACKSONVILLE - MEMPHIS - NEW ORLEANS - TULSA 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


UNITED S TAT £53. S TEE 
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Utility Stocks Rise on Good 
Long Term Earnings Outlook 


Initial results of Anglo-Canadian-American 


Financial Conference produce merely stop-gap measures. 


By Robert S. Byfield 


Financial Editor 


I. CONTRAST to the hesitancy or de- 
clines which have all too frequently 
characterized the securities markets in 
the immediate post-Labor Day period of 
preceding years, the first half of Septem- 
ber has been impressive. In the Septem- 
ber issue of THE MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
we suggested that there appeared to be 
small likelihood of a renewed retreat 
downward in the stock market to the 
classic resistance points around 161-165 
in the Dow-Jones Industrial Average, 
which at this writing has advanced to 
the highest point reached in 1949, around 
183. It is now evident that in a great 
many lines of business the production cut- 
backs of last Spring and Summer were 
too drastic, and inventories became un- 
warrantedly depleted. With Fall retail 
and wholesale business and forward buy- 
ing at a surprisingly satisfactory level, 
many manufacturing concerns are find- 
ing it difficult to keep pace with demand. 
This probably is only a temporary con- 
dition, but it has resulted in premium 
prices for certain types of merchandise. 
Even if the present spurt proves to be 
only temporary, it has at least corrected 
the abnormally depressed psychology 
which has characterized the past 9 or 10 
months in business and financial circles. 
We have repeatedly claimed that the pe- 
riod of years following the low point in 
speculative security prices in the Fall of 
1946 represented an era of indecision and 
so far as common stocks were concerned 
constituted in no sense a bear market, 
despite the many protestations to that 
effect by financial writers, bankers and 
other observers. 


In addition to somewhat better busi- 
ness and a considerably improved psych 1- 
ogy, the principal actuating force behind 
the improving stock market is unques- 
tionably Federal Reserve Bank policy. 
Various moves originating in Washington 
to increase the volume of bank credit 
and to monetary conditions have 
resulted in an extremely strong invest- 
ment bond and preferred stock market. 
History has shown us that when yields 
from senior securities decline materially 
a certain amount 


ease 


of investment money 
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spills over into the common stock market, 
particularly into the sounder type of 
equities. This process is being witnessed 
at the present time. 

Public Utility Shares are Strong—We 
have also frequently pointed out in the 
past 12 months the peculiarly strong 
position in which common stocks of many 
public utility corporations find them- 
selves. Costs have been declining and 
gross revenues have been rising. New 
financing, of course, has been somewhat 





STRONG Investment Bond 
and Preferred Stock MARKET 


RESULTING FROM: 
Better Business Conditions, 
Improved Psychology and 
Federal Reserve Bank Policy 











of a brake on quotations, but modern 
central station equipment due to engi- 
neering improvements and more efficient 
utilization of fuel is resulting in substan- 
tial operating economies. Accordingly, 
earnings are creeping up steadily month 
by month and the end of this trend does 
not appear to be in sight for some years. 
A substantial portion of the new capital 
funds available to the utilities is not yet 
really at work. In the opinion of some 
careful students of the industry, peak 
earnings may not be reached until some 
time in 1951, barring, of course, any in- 
crease in the Federal corporation tax. 
The Dow-Jones Utilities Average has ris- 
en to about the 38 level, an altitude 
which has not been seen since early in 
1946. Yields from many good issues in 
this group are still very ample and are 
tempting to institutions plagued by the 
constantly declining returns from senior 
securities 
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Monetary Conference—First results of 
the Anglo-Canadian-American Confer- 
ence held in Washington, despite wide 
prominence given them in the American 
press, are, in our opinion, relatively in- 
consequential. Some of the measures will 
be helpful in the long run, but in no sense 
constitute a “solution” of the difficulties 
facing the Sterling area of countries. Ob- 
viously, no one in a responsible position 
in London and Washington can admit or 
predict that the Pound Sterling is to be 
devalued until the precise moment of de- 
valuation, but the strongest hint yet 
made public in recent years has come 
from the International Monetary Fund. 
It is known that the countries of West- 
ern Europe from Sweden on the North 
to Italy on the South are very anxious 
for Britain to devalue. Pressure may come 
from these sources, but when devaluation 
actually does come, and it may come at 
any moment, even before this column is 
in print, it will be politically unpalatable 
to the Labor Government in London. A 
$3.00 or $3.25 Pound would be much more 
realistic than a $4.03 Pound and would 
undoubtedly be a temporary stimulant to 
the British economy, (Sir Stafford Cripps 
announced a $2.80 Pound, effective Sep- 
tember 19) but a great many other meas- 
ures of a non-palliative nature supple- 
menting devaluation seem to be indi- 
cated. 


Long Term Outlook—While it is not 
possible in this limited space to discuss 
the subject fully, we are frankly pessi- 
mistic about the ultimate long term re- 
sults for the following reasons: 


1. British difficulties are far more se- 
rious and deep seated than the average 
American has been led to believe. 

2. Not one cause but a multiplicity of 
causes have contributed to the progres- 
sive disintegration of the British econ- 
omy. 

3. No catchwords such as “dollar short- 
age” or “socialist inefficiency” will ex- 
plain it. 

4. The present unhappy condition is not 
merely a post-World War II phenomenon, 
but has been a generation or more in 
developing. 

5. There is no simple or specific remedy 
in the financial pharmacopoeia to cure the 
“disease”; the therapy must be drastic, 
non-political and persistent to have a 
chance of success. 

6. Most of the curative process must be 
initiated from London. We Americans 
can be helpful around the fringes, but 
our ability to assist is limited. 

7. We are afraid that there has already 
been and will continue to be too high 
an admixture of politics. The British 
elections are not postponable beyond the 
Spring of 1950. There are important U.S. 
elections in November of that year, and 
there are strong ideological affinities be- 
tween highly placed officials and advisers 
in Washington and members of the Atlee 
cabinet in London. Human nature and 
the desire to cling to public office being 
what they are, we can only hope that the 
operating room objectivity of a surgeon's 
scalpel will triumph over the stubborn 
dogmatism of the Left. 
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Times have changed. No longer do you have to buy steel when- 
ever you can get it and pile it up in your own warehouse. Let 
us be your warehouse. Let us carry the inventory. 

We have plenty of steel—all standard sizes and shapes—and 
you can get it all here—in one place. Call us today and get 


° ’ 
it tomorrow. 


O'NEAL STEEL 


KIRKMAN O'NEAL, President 
Offices: 745 NORTH 41st STREET, BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 





“Little drops of water, little grains of sand. 


Make the mighty ocean, and the pleasant land.” 


Inevitable. Following the growth of extrava- 
gant government expenses comes monetary insanity 
and the resultant inflation. The national income in 
terms of dollars must be forever increased in order 
that greater and greater taxes, both in number and 
amount, may feed the insatiable appetite of govern- 
ment. With the normal price structure unable to pro- 
duce the necessary dollars, especially when the profit 
motive is stifled, the selfish politician, seeking the prim- 
rose path to the maintenance of his position, stuffs the 
Federal Reserve Banks with government bonds as a 
substitute for straight printing press money. In spite 
of the wreckage of civilization via inflation throughout 
recorded history, down to and including the present 
time, our government blithely and in the name of so- 
called liberalism follows the course of financial suicide. 


False Prophets. The American mind is being 
slowly corrupted by the insidious doctrine that there 
must be created in the United States a sort of modi- 
fied national socialism—-under which the nation will be 
half free and half enslaved to 


valuable talent that could make a great contribution 
te our continuing material well-being. 


The Lord Helps... Few people have any- 
thing but sympathy for the British nation. Fewer still 
want to end cooperation with Britain. But the Amer- 
ican people have been oversold on the means of helping 
Britain and they are expressing resentment. 

First there was the International Monetary fund, 
sold to the American public by as disgraceful a cam- 
paign of propaganda as Dr. Goebbels ever conceived. It 
was to be a substitute for a loan to Britain. But the loan 
was proposed nevertheless. Its critics were right when 
they said that it would not fill the bill and that it would 
become a source of friction when its terms could not 
be met. Then came the Marshall Plan. Right up to last 
spring the official line was that a huge success had been 
achieved. Now British socialists devalue the pound in 
another attempt to find a panacea. When will the Brit- 
ish resort to surgery and remove the cancerous growth 
of socialism? 

The Incubus. The adop- 





government because people 
are told that this is the only 
way to avoid complete socialis- 
tic tyranny. 

Day after day, labor agita- 
tors are leading their workers 
to believe that they are being 
outrageously exploited by an 
economic system which has, in 
fact, benefited them more than 
any other system that has ever 
been devised. Unless this is 


longer counts. 





British experience proves that 
when an industry is nationalized, 
the price goes up, the quantity 


goes down, and the quality no 


tion of a socialist form of gov- 
ernment has not been the sole 
cause of Britain's economic ill- 
ness, but one thing is sure--she 
can't get well so long as she has 
it. Socialism is not creative; it 
only takes over what free enter- 
prise has created. It stiiles ini- 
tiative by killing incentive. So- 
cialism penalizes superior abil- 
ity and subsidizes laziness by re- 








changed, organized labor is go- 

ing to destroy itself and the American way of life if 
it does not find better guidance than it is getting today 
from its self-absorbed, shortsighted leaders. 


Leveling Down. While we are blindly adopt- 
ing the Communist philosophy of penalizing the suc- 
cessful, it would be well for us to remember that a 
relatively small group of business leaders, risk-takers, 
and scientists are largely responsible for the American 
system which has lifted the living standards of our 
people to a level unparalleled in the world’s history. In 
fact, because of our unique system of providing incen- 
tives and rewards, whereby tremendous creative en- 
ergies of the people have been released, America today 
with 7 per cent of the world’s population accounts for 
about as much wealth as all of the other countries com- 
bined. It is obvious then that our tax policies not only 
destroy ‘‘seed money” but also deprive the nation of 
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ducing everyone to a low level 
of mediocrity. It thus excludes 
all the fundamental elements necessary for progress 
and by its very nature violates all the fundamental 
laws of economics and human nature. 


Southern Progress. Internal revenue collec- 
tions for the entire nation declined $1,416,043,925 dur- 
ing the fiscal year that ended on June 30th. Only 7 of 
the 48 states showed an increase. It is interesting to 
note that 6 of these 7 were Southern States. They were 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kentucky, West Virginia, Louisiana 
and Virginia. Michigan was the lone state outside the 
South to join this small select group. 


Foolish or Clear? = One of the strange aspects 
of the theory of permanent European depression is 
that it is voiced most persistently by people who have 
been and still are for putting the American economy 

(Continued on page 28) 





Suggestion / Whether your project calls 
for express highways or industrial plants—mod- 
ernization or expansion, call the Harte organi- 
tation of engineers and constructors to handie 


your complete job! 


Here's Why /! Our ONE organiza- 
tion, operating under ONE contract, with ONE 
responsibility, WILL: 

© Assist in all process planning 

© Prepare complete construction drawings 
© Provide accurate estimates of cost 


Purchase all materials at considerable sav- 
ings to you 


Handle all shop and fabrication problems 
Construct the entire job 


Handle initial operations, if desired. 


Whatever your engineering needs 
might be: 


WRITE, WIRE OR CALL 


JOHN J. HARTE CoO. 


ENGINEERS e CONSTRUCTORS 


AMER, 
“ ‘© 


Se 
295 Madison Ave. a 200 S.E., 34th St. 
New York, N. Y. , 


t, ” Des Moines, lowa 
40m wa® 


284 Techwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
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under the guidance of government; it is the liberals 
and “welfare staters’” who despair of Europe. This 
seems to put these people in a queer position. The 
American productive system needs a radical alteration, 
they say at one time. Then they tell us that the system 
is working so well that it threatens the rest of the 
world with a permanent poverty. Perhaps these people 
are not talking at cross purposes at all. Perhaps they are 
merely getting ready to suggest that if we will adopt 
their theories and apply them to the American econ- 
omy, it will cease to be so productive and efficient. 


And This is Agriculture. It is foolish to even 
pretend to guess when the various and sundry ac- 
tivities of the Department of Agriculture will finally 
end up. Perhaps the taxpayers’ money is as well spent 
there as in other bureaus. But it seems that things are 
going a bit too far to use our money for a dissertation on 
faster bedmaking. It is our concept of democracy that 
if a woman wants to make a bed leisurely, she shall be 
allowed to do so. Further, it is typical of government 
folde-rol to read the amazing conclusion. After inter- 
viewing 183 homemakers, the government-paid employe 
says there is no ‘one best way, much depends on the 
type of bed, the kind and amount of bedding, the skill 
and speed of the worker.” Truly, that is a remarkably 
astute summary of the bedmaking situation in the 
United States. It is colossal nonsense spending our 
money on surveys of bedmaking. Perhaps we ought to 
say it is colossal nonsense spending our money. 


The Public be Damned. =! 1890, our gov- 
ernment passed the Sherman Anti-Trust Act and made 
monopolies in trade and commerce illegal. It was 
thought then that labor monopolies would also be re- 
strained like business monopolies under the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act. But, as the labor bosses grew more 
powerful, they got the Norris-LaGuardia Act passed- 
to exempt them from the restraints of law applicable 
to all other persons. As a result, unions, beyond the 
power of restraining laws, became industry-wide. Power 
bred abuse, as it always does. The supply of coal for 
the nation is shut off by the lift of any eyebrow, steel 
production stopped by a nod, and railroads paralyzed 
by a word from some boss. Consumers are given no 
choice but to give in. In the minds of the American 
people this is morally and economically bad, and must 
be made illegal. 


Demagogic. President Truman performed a 
sharp disservice to American unity in his emotional 
appeal Labor Day. He did not seek to answer the ques- 
tion about creeping socialism but sought only to attack 
those who were against it by classifying them as ‘‘the 
selfish interests."’ Perhaps that was good politics. But 
it wasn’t a contribution to goodwill or sound thinking. 


Tending Upward. Textile industries were the 
bellwether in the nationwide recession; they are again 
(Continued on page 30) 
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At eastern copper plant an 8-ton Diesel picks up loaded 


Whitcomb 4-ton Industrial Locomotive hauls metallic concentrates from loading 
car for delivery to warehouse. 


dock at Ozark Smelting & Mining Company, Coffeyville, Kansas. 


IMPORTANT companies rick WHITCOMB 
DIESELS FOR IMPORTANT PRODUCTION JOBS 


Throughout industry, where you find 
carefully engineered, fast-paced hand- 
ling of materials and freight you're 
likely to find Whitcomb Industrial 
*] Diesels turning in a record-breaking 
performance. For Whitcomb Diesels 
'\ provide the stamina, the high availabil- 
a ity, the power, the speed, the economy 
needed for modern, mechanized hand- 

ling of freight and materials. 


Each Whitcomb Diesel Locomotive is 
custom engineered to become an inte- 
grated, coordinated part of a planned 
materials handling program. That'‘s 
why you'll find them in leading indus- 
trial plants throughout the country. 
Whitcomb Industrial Diesel Locomotives 


are key performers in mass production, 


Write today for illustrated literature 


: on Whitcomb Locomotives — Diesel me- 
Whitcomb 65-ton Industrial Diesel switching a string of open-hearth charging cars at a large, chanicals from 3 to 30 tons; 
midwestern steel plant. Whitcomb Diesel Electric Locomotives lectri f 25 to 9S t 
are widely used in steel production. elecirics trom ° ons. 


Diesel 


50-ton Whitcomb Diesel Electric hauls cars of pine wood from the railroad spur to the 
Hercules Powder Company's operations at Brunswick, Georgia. Economy, speed There's no power more economical than Diesel; 
and high availability make the unit ideal for the job. no locomotive finer than a Whitcomb. 
® 


¢ 


THE BALDWIN 


THE vs : 
so" WHITCOMB — 
LOCOMOTIVE CO. _ 





cornerstone of the future- 


cf 


ALABAMA 


FLORIDA 


the SOUTHEAST 


Management everywhere is concentrating 
on the Southeast in planning new and ex- 
panding industries. This region offers 
many practical advantages for manufac- 
turing and distributing, many reasons why 
it is the logical cornerstone on which to 
build for the future. 





Here the sources of many types of raw 
materials are close at hand. Here is an ad- 
equate labor supply, mocern utilities—and 
a climate that permits uninterrupted year- 
round operations. Fast, nation-wide dis- 
tribution, too, can be effected through 
splendid transportation facilities of the 
type Seaboard provides for its Southeast 
neighbors. 


Choice industrial sites are now available 
at many points served directly by Sea- 
board Air Line Railroad. A brief outline 
of your plans will bring you a survey of 
one or more of these locations readily 
adaptable to your specific purposes. To ob- 
tain such factual information, please ad- 
dress: 


Dallas T. Daily, General Industrial Agent 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
Norfolk 10, Va. 


EABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILROAD COMPANY 


THROUGH THE HEART OF THE SOUTH 
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moving upward and may prove to be the bellwether 
in the recovery. Cotton consumption and spindle hours 
run in that industry had shown signs of stabilizing in 
May and June and late in July it became apparent that 
most of the fluff in the textile industry’s price structure 
had been washed out, and buyers all along the line re- 
entered the market to purchase goods and yarns. The 
results of this new business have been an expanding 
work week in many mills and the recalling of some 
previously laid-off employees. 


Not Sauce for the Gander. According to the 
news reports, Walter P. Reuther, president of the United 
Automobile Workers, says that the cost-of-living wage 
formula inserted last year in the contract with General 
Motors will be dropped next May when that contract 
expires. This announcement gains attention because of 
the fact that, the agreement to have wages vary with 
changes in the cost of living was hailed by many as a 
milestone on the road to labor peace. Now if this report 
is true, it becomes obvious that the United Automobile 
Workers looked upon it as nothing more than a device 
to facilitate the securing of wage advances while the 
price level was rising to be discarded promptly if a price 
decline set in. Collective bargaining proves once again 
to be strictly a one-way street. 


Danger From Within. The struggle for free- 
dom has been a struggle of the people to gain and keep 
control of the public purse strings. This control has 
been entrusted by the Constitution to our representa- 
tives in Congress. When they delegate this spending 
power, they delegate our authority. It is such delega- 
tions of authority that lead to totalitarianism. As Gen- 
eral Eisenhower warns us, ‘‘the army of persons who 
urge greater and greater centralization of authority 
and greater and greater dependence upon the Federal 
Treasury are really more dangerous to our form of gov- 
ernment than any external threat that can possibly be 
arrayed against us.” 


Government Ownership at Work. The Post 
Office deficit this year will hit a new high of $500 mil- 
lions. This figure is necessarily an estimate. The anti- 
quated postal accounting system is always about eight 
months behind. This keeps everybody guessing. There 
is no guesswork, however, in the Hoover Commission’s 
Task Force Report that more than $200 million a year 
can be trimmed from post office losses by the use of 
modern methods and equipment, and by taking the Post 
Office out of politics. 


Unfair and Unwise. High excise taxes area 
war-time, inflation-fighting, government restraint on 
business that should be eliminated. Business must not 
be restrained in a period of recession. It must be en- 
couraged. Saddling business with taxes designed to fight 
inflation in a period of deflation is not a way to en- 
courage it. These taxes must be reduced or eliminated. 
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The consistent efforts of the Norfolk and Western to bring 
to the attention of the nation’s manufacturers the industrial 
advantages of The Land of Plenty is a program bound to pay 
dividends to this productive territory. 

Industrialists who recognize these tremendous advantages, 
and move their plants into The Land of Plenty, bring with them 
new jobs and new dollars for this region of abundant, high- 
quality resources. 

Norfolk and Western advertising of The Land of Plenty, 
appearing in national publications reaching top management, 
is backed by this railroad’s Precision Transportation and know- 
how of the railway’s Industrial and Agricultural Department, 
staffed by plant location specialists, whose services in assembling 
and screening important data are offered to manufacturers in con- 
fidence and without obligation. 

This program of se//ling The Land of Plenty means business 
to this industrially growing area. 


*The Land of Plenty — the six states, in and bordering 
the South — Virginia, North Carolina, Maryland, 
Kentucky, West Virginia and Ohio. 
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NEWPORT NEWS 


MECHANICAL RACK RAKE... 


Newrorrt NEWS Mechanical Rack Rake 
is a power operated rake for cleaning trash racks at water 
intakes for hydro-electric plants, steam plants, pumping sta- 
tions, canals and similar installations. It cleans the rack bars 
of trash such as leaves, grass, sticks, bark and logs, and re- 
duces a former major hand operation to one of minor peri- 
odic power activity. With Newport News mechanical rack 
rake installations, one man per shift can, under ordinary 
conditions, keep the racks clean for a dozen bays. 


Warer users troubled with trash 
are invited to write 
for illustrated booklet. 


NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING AND DRY DOCK COMPANY 


NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 
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“What Enriches the South Enriches the Nation’ 














Industry Negotiations 


One of the most important recommendations of the 
report of the Steel Fact Finding Board—if not its most 
important—has been generally overlooked in the pub- 
licity that has been sprayed on the critical situation 
existing in the steel industry. Quite naturally, it has 
been ignored entirely by union propaganda. But it has 
also been neglected by our news gatherers and editors 
for more temporarily exciting events. 


We refer to the fact that the Board spoke of “industry 
wide bargaining rather than collective bargaining” and, 
of course, found that industry wide bargaining had be- 
come the practice for the entire steel industry. The 
Board knew that this was not collective bargaining, be- 
cause even the collectivist theory underlying collective 
bargaining is that the employees of an employer bar- 
gain with him on such subjects as relate to the terms 
of their employment. On the other hand industry wide 
bargaining, at its best, is negotiation by the heads of 
a centrally organized union with one or more large units 
in an industry. And the settlement between them is then 
for all practical purposes forced on the other units of 
the industry. Neither employers nor employees have 
any great influence over the conditions that govern 
their relationship. 


The Board recognized that this removal of wage ne- 
gotiation from the hands of those concerned into remote 
hands creates a situation where government must step 
in. The Steel Board was set up as an admittedly imper- 
fect instrument. It did a better job than anticipated, 
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but the Board itself recognized that for any few men 
to sit down and in a short space of time to write a 
formula for a settlement to cover hundreds of plants, 
no one of which is like the other, and some of which 
have no resemblance at all to the others, is an impos- 
sible task. Only the men concerned, the plant manager 
and the employees, are capable of reaching solutions 
which will make sense. 

Industry wide bargaining also insures a national 
wage pattern which ignores the wide differences in lo- 
cal living costs and conditions, and disregards inequali- 
ties among employers in their access to raw materials 
and to markets. It is illogical and worse. It shrinks ac- 
tual or potential employment opportunities in the less 
favored production centers; it handicaps the employers 
of such centers in competition with bigger and stronger 
units in their field. 

A national wage pattern is monopolistic. Its enforce- 
ment rests upon the monopoly position of a national 
labor union where the union can use its economic power 
to coerce all the employers. John L. Lewis with his 
miner minions is the outstanding example of this con- 
dition. His union—it might be correct to say his indus- 
try—is beyond the fact-finding-board stage; but gov- 
ernment, in some manner or other, will be forced to 
intervene to protect the welfare of the general public. 
Each time the government intervenes, future interven- 
tion becomes easier. Is it too much to anticipate that 
eventually both employers and unions will be creatures 
of the government? 
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South Leads In Income Growth 


Expanding industrialism has All Income—1929 (Smil.) 
From From “rom 
been an important factor con- — fe 2S ee: BS oa 

° ' * Alabama eae Peas ‘ $174 $191 $238 $63 $842 
tributing to South . total seein’ Arkansas ...... 67 150 142 47 579... 
gains. Some Southern states lag Dist. of Col. .... 35 185 231 192 643 

Florida ¢ 101 218 258 70 716 
behind the national average in Georgia 199 274 257 75 1,005 
Kentucky ............ 145 222 353 73 991 
Louisiana ...... 163 224 297 70 
Maryland ............. 56 257 218 537 
Mississippi ... 74 120 109 
Missouri 2% 491 685 776 
By Caldwell R. Walker North Carolina ¢ 279 232 
Editor Oklahoma ..... 98 
South Carolina 116 
Tennessee ..... 198 
299 
Virginia 188 
West Virginia ........ 55 182 
A GGREGATE Southern income is still Pee ; 3,066 
growing at a rate higher than that of the United States ... , 21,937 21,073 
nation at large. South's Portion ........ WAG 14% 21% 

Over a long period before the recent 
war, during the war period itself, and - 
now in the postwar years, total Southern All Income—1947 ($mil.) 
income has been showing a constantly ron iain PF ti saa de ona Prom - 
higher percentage increase than that en- State Agric Mfa Service Enterprise Gov't Sources 
joyed by the nation as a whole Alabama .. is ; $365 $682 $644 $492 $295 $2,478 

Per capita income gains, however, are Arkansas ............. 348 194 406 255 163 1,366 
not currently experiencing the predomi- Dist. of Col. ... , 91 567 570 574 1,802 
nance achieved in earlier years, and in’ Florida........ 303 288 910 685 509 2,695 
some Southern states are lagging behind Georgia eceetneeees 368 747 877 577 334 2,904 
the national average. Kentucky .. Ba hanign 3F 456 636 617 260 2,404 

The map on the opposite page, andthe Louisiana ...... 481 696 623 257 2,323 
table accompanying it, depict present re- Maryland .... 934 911 805 330 3,103 
lationships as between states, together Mississippi .......... 224 355 207 187 1,390 
with detailed changes that have occurred Missouri ... ae ,269 564 1,112 465 4,928 
since 1929 North Carolina ........ 142 819 538 344 3,531 

30th the map and the table have been Oklahoma abet 239 599 591 292 2,144 
reproduced from the August 1949 edition South Carolina 568 377 218 193 1,629 
of Survey of Current Business, monthly Tennessee .. 789 846 598 323 2,969 
publication of the U. S. Department of Texas ene 187 406 2,148 863 8,119 
Commerce Virginia 344 708 831 703 451 3,037 

The three tables that now follow are West Virginia .. 111 530 444 750 173 2,008 
adaptations of additional data supplied South ... ue 6,911 10,529 13.888 11,489 6,013 48,830 
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by Survey of Current Business and serve United States .. 7 ‘ 18,670 61,691 56,786 46,061 19,102 


to show percentagewise the aggregate 
gains the South has been able to achieve 
in selected economic sectors. 
Variation The concept observed in All Income—1948 ($mil.) 

these ensuing tabulations varies some- From From From 
what from that presented by the Depart- State — ae Prin ot fv essen il Pee Ply = 
ment of Commerce, but retains all the Alabama .. S $424 $871 $669 $539 $442 $2,945 
pertinent factors contained therein. Chief Aida... ... Le 545, 254 417 213 251 2 780 
variation lies in the fact that the Com- Dist. of Col. .. ba ; g2 603 405 826 1.916 
merce data do not include manufacturing WIOEIGW —. « s occcsccoeene 218 296 945 860 517 2.866 
profits as part of the manufacturing com- Georgia . satiny alee ee 443 88R 1.011 653 492 3.487 
ponent, but instead list only manufactur- Kentucky ........... ¢ 500 671 670 405 2737 
Se a ee mi Ga TTR tL. 
the changing relationship between agri- yee. Pee ch agen bt pen o pape 

: 3 ; Mississippi ...... 56 257 389 226 274 1,710 
cultural and manufacturing income in the 


South’s Portion ... ; 37% T% 24% 24% 31% 


G 





ai 

Southern economic structure, it is essen- een -- ae ere _— po = pin 
ae E : napiwars eel apr aeta North Carolina ....... 7: 1,406 868 603 505 4,056 
tial that manufacturing be credited with iat pS = ~ ° 

ine ; Des : paren ati Oklahoma ............ 32 329 662 639 430 2,492 
income of all types. A further variation South C li 209 =09 400 959 303 966, 
lies in the fact that the Department of %0U peas oe sae “a 935 854 a 495 re “8 
Commerce concept does not accept undis- Tennessee 1.301 1 oak on Pr - 3 page 
tribute) corporation profits as a com- Texas ae oka "396 penn ber ae — — 
ponent of disposable income. whereas for Virginia .... ny posts po mene bas = 
the purpose at hand all income of what- West Virginia ... _l24 Pa: we Fons sl 2,351 
ever type or derivation is considered pa : vit — 12,804 —— pa 8,793 96,856 
without exception. United States ........ 21,013 ; 70,113 , 59,316 50,728 28,636 229,806 

South's Portion ........ 36% 18% 25% 25% 31% 25% 

‘Continued on page 36) 
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Period of Transition—It is very appar- 
ent from the foregoing tabulations that 
the South is still engaged in a transition, 
initiated 20 years ago, from a highly rural 
to a more industrialized type of economy. 
The South's portion of national farm in- 
come was 41 per cent in 1929, down to 
36 per cent in 1947. A further drop of 
one per cent is observable for 1948. During 
the same time, manufacturing income in- 
creased from 14 per cent of the national 
total in 1929 to 17 per cent in 1947, with 
a further gain of one per cent in 1948. 
Other categories of non-agricultural in- 
come relative gains, with income 
derived from government sources holding 
fairly steady. 

Further indication of the South’s trend 
toward industrialization is found in the 
fact that 16 per cent of all Southern 
income was derived from agriculture in 
1929, while in 1947 this percentage had 
dropped to 14, and in 1948 to 13. On the 
other hand, manufacturing accounted for 
17 per cent of total income in 1929, 21 
per cent in 1947 and 22 per cent in 1948. 

Per Capita Lag—As previously men- 
tioned, the South's per capita income gain 
is not maintaining in all states the same 
prominence that is apparent in total in- 
come accruals. Nationally, per capital in- 
come was up 7 per cent from 1947 to 
1948. In the South the following per 
capita gains were made: Alabama, 6 per 
cent; Arkansas, 15 per cent; District of 
Columbia, 4 per cent; Florida, none; 
Georgia, 5 per cent; Kentucky, 7 per 
cent; Louisiana, 10 per cent; Maryland, 
6 per cent; Mississippi, 11 per cent; Mis- 
souri, 14 per cent; North Carolina, 4 per 
cent; Oklahoma, 7 per cent; South Caro- 
lina, 10 per cent; Tennessee, 5 per cent; 
Texas, 2 per cent; Virginia, 7 per cent; 
and West Virginia, 9 per cent. 

States exceeding the national average: 

Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, South Carolina and West Virginia; 


show 


Equaling national average: 
Kentucky, Oklahoma and Virginia; 
Falling below national average: 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, 
North Carolina, Tennessee and Texas 
In the 
certainty 


Reasons For Gains main, it 
can stated with that the 
strongest factor contributing to Southern 
income gain consists of expanding indus- 
trialism. Evidence to this effect is to be 
seen in the economic history of all but 
one of the 16 Southern states. Florida is 
a possible exception. While industrialism 
means stagnant in this 
sub-tropical advantages of 
climate facilities have 
made these its prime mover in the climb 
for a better life. Most striking examples 
of the potency of manufacturing industry 
in the of income are probably 
best seen in the case of the two Carolinas. 
In these, manufacturing income has been 
a constantly growing component in the 
makeup of total income. Since 1929, total 
South Carolina 
by some 268 per cent 
strongly 


be 


has been by no 


state, its 


and recreational 


raising 


income in has increased 
Contributing most 
to this phenomenal rise, manu- 
facturing income increased 413 per cent. 
In North Carolina, total income increased 
over the 20-year span by 255 
with manufacturing 


per cent, 


income gaining by 
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32 per cent. Tennessee, Texas, and the 
two Virginias add further striking evi- 
dence that expanding manufactures 
mean expanding incomes. 

At the same time it would be a mistake 
to belittle other advantages that hold 
bright promise for the future of the 
South. These other qualities, stemming 
largely from natural resources, have 
indelibly imprinted their value in the 
economic accounts of the last calendar 
year. By reason of its rich soil, Missouri, 
despite an under-par increase of but 6 
per cent in manufacturing income, was 
able to achieve a 15 per cent gain in 
total income by reason of a 61 per cent 
gain from agriculture. An 18 per cent 
gain in Texas petroleum income con- 
tributed greatly to an equivalent increase 
in total income. Arkansas, Oklahoma, and 
Mississippi also profited handsomely from 
products of the soil and underground. 

Gains Maintained—In contrast with 
other sections of the nation, that rely 
almost entirely upon processing industries 
for profit and livelihood, the South, dur- 
ing the current business letdown, is doing 
surprisingly well. The region still has 
some balancing to do in the way of indus- 
trialization, but supporting and backing 
this inevitable evolution, the bounties of 
nature enjoyed by the South can be 
counted upon as a prime factor in present 
and future prosperity. An_ interesting 
commentary on this phase of Southern 
economy was recently expressed by Sec- 
retary of Commerce Charles Sawyer. 
After explaining the economic difficulties 
encountered in other sections of the coun- 
try, Mr. Sawyer had this to say about 
the South: 

“Of the sections visited to date (August 
26), the Southeast seems to have been 
least troubled by readjustment problems. 
Except for a few spots, most business- 


men, workers and civic officials agreed 
that business was good and the outlook 
favorable. Optimism was the prevailing 
note, and it was combined with confidence 
on the part of businessmen that they will 
be able to keep production and sales at 
high levels. Moreover, throughout much 
of the area, there are organized efforts 
to bring in new industrial plants.” 

All of which seems to add up to the 
conviction that the South as a whole 
not only stands solidly now on a founda- 
tion of growing industrialism, but can 
look forward confidently to steadily ex- 
panding production and income, with con- 
sequent higher standards of living. 

Despite widespread gains made in the 
South by reason of a long uptrend in 
manufacturing, no part of the region is 
yet completely industrialized, and many 
sections are far therefrom. 

Without ignoring the serious disad- 
vantages accruing from the present 
status from a purely temporary stand- 
point, it cannot be denied that the situa- 
tion is not without its good points. When 
emphasis is placed upon future rather 
than present developments, the South's 
situation boils down to a vista possessing 
vast opportunity-—-opportunity for con- 
tinuing and almost unlimited investment, 
with promise of almost certain profit; op- 
portunity for human ingenuity and effort 
unmatched anywhere else in the nation. 

The panorama becomes one of multi- 
plying opportunity. It helds forth what 
might well be called a golden cycle. As 
industrial development proceeds, incomes 
will continue to grow. These in turn will 
release additional funds for investment. 
And these again become utilizable for a 
new cycle of accomplishment. 

It is a picture that cannot but catch 
and hold the eye of every alert investor 
of capital. 


Government Moves Push 
Minimum Pay Scales Higher 


Four Pronged Drive Raises Labor Costs of Southern 
Producers, Stressing Need for Improved Efficiency Methods. 


By Sidney Fish 


Toon a series of Governmental 
moves, minimum pay 
raised throughout the country. 

These developments will constitute a 


scales are being 


real test of the efficiency of management 
and labor in the South. For while wage 
differentials have been greatly reduced 
in recent years they have 
tirely eliminated 
Wherever differentials still 
exist in the South, they will be subjected 
to Governmental which will 
tend to force 


not been en- 


regional 


pressures 
them higher. 

Governmental efforts to raise minimum 
pay fall 

1. Wage-Hour Law minimums for pro- 
duction workers—The pay floor for work- 
engaged in 


would be 


scales into three categories: 


ers interstate commerce 


raised from 40 cents an hour 


to 75 cents an hour through separate 
bills approved by the House of Repre- 
and the Senate. It is esti- 
if this law is passed, small 
increases will result for at least 
1,300,000 workers in various parts of the 
country. 

2. Walsh-Healey Act minimums—Wage 
minimums far above the proposed 75 cent 
level are being set up in industry after 
industry on Government contracts. This 
is being done by Secretary of Labor To- 
bin, under authority conferred upon him 
by the Walsh-Healey Act. When mini- 
mums are thus raised by the Labor De- 
partment’s directive, manufacturers have 
the alternative of meeting that pay scale, 
or of refraining from bidding on Govern- 
ment contracts. Already, the department 


sentatives 
mated that 


wage 
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has approximately doubled the mini- 
mums Which formerly prevailed on Gov- 
ernment contracts in steel, certain tex- 
tile lines and other industries. 

3. Minimum salary scales for overtime 
exemption of executives—Pay levels at 
which overtime exemptions begin for 
supervisory white collar workers, includ- 
ing minor executives, such as foremen, 
as well as administrative and professional 
workers, have been sharply increased by 
Wage-Hour Administrator McComb. 

For workers classified as executives, 
the exemption point has been raised from 
$30 a week to $55. For professional and 
administrative personnel, the minimum 
has been increased from $200 a month to 
$75 a week. To avoid liability for over- 
time payments, employers must meet 
such minimums, and in addition, meet 
standards limiting the amount of pro- 
duction work which may be done by 
foremen as well as numerous other re- 
quirements. 

Where the employer fails to comply 
with the new regulations set up by the 
Wage-Hour Division of the Department 
of Labor, they may have to pay accum- 
ulated overtime liabilities, as well as a 
penalty payment of 100 per cent, the lat- 
ter known as “liquidated damages.” Mil- 
lions of dollars have been assessed 
against employers in recent years, 
through failure to pay overtime to mis- 
classified executives or to those who were 
not receiving the specified minimum sal- 
ary rates. 

4. Pension and Insurance Costs—In ad- 
dition to the rise in minimum wage levels, 
the pressure by unions for company paid 
pensions and social insurance promises 
to raise costs during the next few years. 
The National Labor Relations Board has 
held that such demands are bargainable, 
and unions are concentrating their maxi- 
mum pressure on key employers, such as 
the steel companies and the auto com- 
panies, in an effort to set up a national 
pattern on employer paid social security. 


To the extent that large employers 
grant pension and insurance plans, small- 
er companies may find it desirable to 
make similar concessions, in order to re- 
cruit and hold desirable workers. 


Precautions which should be observed 
by employers in approaching such costs 
include the following: 

1. The employer should insist that 
workers contribute to the cost of 
any social security program. Un- 
less this is done, numerous new 
demands will be made in that 
sphere of bargaining, from year to 
year. 

. Any pension plan set up should be 

actuarially sound. 
In making a commitment to set 
up a pension plan, a ceiling should 
be set up for the employer’s con- 
tribution of so many cents an hour. 
If the commitment is described in 
terms of a pension of so many dol- 
lars a month, reduced employment, 
increased longevity of workers or 
other changing conditions may 
sharply increase the cost of pro- 
viding such a pension. 
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Offsetting Increased Costs—Employers 
in the South will have to use every effort 
to offset such higher labor costs by rais- 
ing the efficiency and productivity of the 
working force. This drive to raise mini- 
mums comes at a time when competition 
in business has returned in full force. 


The Southern manufacturer must and 
will remain competitive with producers 
in other parts of the country. Recent 
comprehensive surveys have shown that 
new industries have entered the South 
in recent years primarily because pro- 
ductivity is equal to, or better than that 
obtainable in northern and midwestern 
cities. 

Where better productivity has been 
achieved, it has resulted in the South 
from a more contented labor force than 
in the crowded cities of the North and 
from a better supply of labor. This has 
been reflected in less turnover and ab- 
senteeism, and a general atmosphere of 
better cooperation between management 
and labor. For one thing, employers have 
not had to “scrape the bottom of the 
barrel” to recruit an efficient working 
force in the South, whereas in over-indus- 
trialized cities of the North, many mar- 
ginal workers have had to be hired. 

In many of the most important indus- 
tries of the South, minimum wage rates 
are already well above the 75 cent level. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that a 65 cent 
minimum would have subjected Southern 
employers to less pressure than the 75 
cent floor. 

Under modern principles of job evalu- 
ation followed in most plants, the raising 
of salaries or wages at the lowest end of 
the scale results in “inequities” unless 
wages are raised all along the line. This 
means that if only one or two job classi- 
fications are increased to the 75 cent 
level, as a result of the proposed law, un- 
ion demands or voluntary action by the 
employer will often raise pay scales else- 
where in the plant. 

Problems Under Walsh-Healey Act— 
The Walsh-Healey Act determinations of 
minimum pay on Government contract 
work brings up even more serious prob- 
lems. Often the employer will find that 
if he meets the sharply higher scale set 
for Government contracts, he will become 
non-competitive on his normal civilian 
business. This is particularly true among 
smaller plants, which are not highly 
mechanized. It is true, that for the small- 
est plant, an exemption of $10,000 on Gov- 
ernment business is provided. But this 
exemption clause will not prove helpful 
except in a few cases. 

Some employers may attempt to escape 
from the direct impact of the Walsh- 
Healey minimums by setting up special 
plants or departments in which Govern- 
ment contracts alone are handled. 

But such a division of work results in 
duplication of overhead costs, and it is 
likely to impair the morale of those work- 
ers who are engaged in non-Governmen- 
tal orders, and who do not receive wage 
scales as high as those set for Govern- 
mental work. Where unions are active, 
moreover, such differentials will be sub- 
jected to intensive pressure directed as 
eliminating them 
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The individual employer will therefore 
have to decide whether it is worth while 
to meet the Walsh-Healey minimums, if 
they are set above pay scales in his own 
plant. Forfeiting of Government busi- 
ness, however, may prove a severe penal- 
ty in some lines, 

Changes Indicated—The aggressive ac- 
tion of the Secretary of Labor, in raising 
wage minimums, points to the need for 
amending or scrapping the Walsh-Healey 
Act. This law tends to discriminate 
against sections of the country which are 
in need of increased industrialization, to 
raise average incomes of individuals. It 
is another illustration of the trend to- 
wards “Big Government” which is slowly 
destroying individual initiative and local 
independence of action. 

With Wage-Hour minimums virtually 
certain to be set at 75 cents an hour, un- 
der the legislation now in the hands of 
Congress, there is no need for such deter- 
minations as Secretary Tobin has been 
making under the Walsh-Healey Act. 
Such aggressive action on the part of the 
Government to raise minimum wage 
scales tends to interfere with sound col- 
lective bargaining at the local level. 

Regarding White Collar Personnel — 
The raising of minimums for exempting 
white collar personnel from the overtime 
provisions of the Wage-Hour Law should 
not result in such serious problems for 
employers as the new pay minimums for 
production workers. But in some cases 
it will mean that overtime will have to be 
paid supervisors, where none has been 
paid before, or salaries will have to be 
increased. 

Under the old minimums, many em- 
ployers have followed a rough rule-of- 
thumb. Instead of learning the compli- 
cated rules set down for executive, ad- 
ministrative and executive personnel, 
those employers have gone on the theory 
that a payment of $50 a week or more 
to a white collar worker gave them ex- 
emption from the overtime provisions of 
the Wage-Hour Law. Such policies, taken 
by the employer at his own risk, often 
resulted in mis-classification of salaries 
workers as executives. A disgruntled 
salaried worker often was in a position to 
bring suit for back payments of overtime 
allegedly due over a period of several 
years. With the penalty clause establish- 
ing damages equal to 100 per cent, this 
meant substantial losses to the employer. 

In one case, for example, a professional 
worker, employed as an engineer at over 
$5,000 a year, successfully brought suit 
for overtime. He claimed that he was 
mis-classified as a professional worker 
because he did not have the engineering 
degree required by the regulations as 
proof that the engineer was a bona fide 
professional worker. Many similar loop- 
holes still exist, and with exemptions 
raised sharply by Wage-Hour Adminis- 
trator McComb, it will be much easier 
for employers to run into severe losses, 
owing to their unconscious failure to live 
up to the letter of the law. 

How will Higher Minimums affect 
Southern Industry?—The coordinated ef- 
fort of Government agencies to raise min- 
imum wage and salary levels has pro- 
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vided support the union drive for 
fourth round wage increases, pensions, 
etc. As long as the Government gives 
such aid to the unions, and business re- 
mains reasonably good, it is clear that 
wage pressures will still be upward. 
In spite of this trend, new industries 
will continue to be set up in large num- 
bers in the South, because of the pros- 
perity of Southern farms and factories 
and the good markets that lie near by. 
Comparison of Rates—Studies by the 
Department of Labor show that in recent 
years wage levels in Southern plants 
toa extent, closed the 
formerly existed in 


for 


have, 
which 
wages paid elsewhere. 


great gap 


regard to 


For example, average hourly earnings 
in weaving cotton textile mills 
from $1.17 to $1.47 in three New 
England areas, and from 99 cents to $1.25 
in April 1948. The 
today is far smaller 


jobs in 
ranged 


in five Southern areas 
wage differential 
than it was ten ye 

Str ht 


petroleun 


ars ago 


time average hourly 
the 


1948 


rates in 
Southwest 


mp 
com} 


refineries in 
were $1.77 in September 


ired 


with an average of $1.78 in the country 
as a whole. 

Tool and die makers in machinery es- 
tablishments in November, 1948, averaged 
$1.51 an hour; in Birmingham, $1.68; in 
Chattanooga, $1.67; in Dallas, $1.56. Those 
Southern rates compare with $1.73 in 
Hartford; $1.69 insSyracuse; $1.64 in Bos- 
ton, and $2.00 in Detroit. 

In wood furniture and in fertilizer 
plants, differentials are somewhat larger. 
But in the auto industry, wages paid in 
the South are equal to those paid in De- 
troit 

The impact of the Government's drive 
to raise wage rates will be felt much less 
in the South than would have been the 
case twenty or thirty vears ago. Wages 
more on a par with those paid elsewhere 
Then 

with 
less dependent 


than was the case formerly. too, 
the South is better equipped 
dustry today. It is 
for 


Finally, the rise 


in- 
on 
other areas manufactured products 
in wage levels in recent 
; provided better markets for 
Southern producers of agricultural and 
manufactured products 


vears has 


New Brick-Laying Device 
Demonstrated at Montgomery 


Invention 


of two veterans exhibited on 


September 29. It is claimed that with the aid of this device the build- 
ing industry could be saved up to $100,000,000 annually. 


= stations, newspapers and na- 


tional magazines throughout the country 


late last month gave a good deal of pub- 
licity to the announced showing of a new 
demonstrated on 
Huntingdon College in 
Ala. This new machine, in- 
vented by Paul Sommers and John Hodg- 
two World War II veterans from 
Montgomery, has applications broad 
enough to attract the entire building in- 
dustry. It is claimed that the machine 
could save the building industry up to 
$100,000,000 annually 

The 


matically 


device, 
September 29 at 
Montgomery 


brick-laving 


son, 


device does not actually auto- 
bricks by itself, but it 


makes speed possible through the elimi- 


lay 


nation of numerous operations that have 
practice in the 
is accomplished by built-in 


hecome standard trade 


This guides 
and spirit levels that maintain a constant 
plumb, both horizontally and vertically, 
the use of the usual plumblines 
strings, or hand levels 


without 
guide 

Sufficient 
ter 


mortar is supplied by a mas- 
auxiliary scoop to place eight bricks 
scoop-ful 
the side walls of the 
quick accurate 


} the 


Drick 


in place per Guide points on 


machine direct 


and placing of each 


and process of 


fast 


laying pro- 


gresses just 
pick bricks 
\fter the 


} f 


about as as a man can 


and down 
laid 


tops the 


up lay them 


bricks have been 


a sec- 
ortar course 


and then a ixiliary attachment 
forth 


smoothing the 


surface and gi ng ( In this 


a scree ff mMoOV\ back and 


swiftly 
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manner, it is claimed that up to 2500 
bricks can be laid per day. The inventors 
also point out that the machine can be 
used to lay both square and 
circular, double wall, single walls, etce., 
and that Common laborers 
manipulate the device. 


columns, 


can easily 


Paul Sommers, a native of St. Louis 
and a graduate of Washington University 
and the U. S. Army Command and Gen- 
eral Staff School, served with the Corps 
of Engineers during the war on military 
construction, and later on the Ledo Road 
construction in Burma. After returning 
from joined the firm of his 
co-inventor, John Hodgson, a Montgomery 
contractor 


service, he 


Mr 
gomerys He 


Hodgson is a native of Mont- 
served with the Engi- 
neers during the war. He entered the con- 
tracting business in 1924 with his father. 
The tirm dates back to 1898. For service 
at Oak Ridge, 
the atomic 


also 


Tenn., in connection with 
bomb project during the war 


he was awarded the Legion of Merit. 


Commenting on the brick-laying device, 
previous to the demonstration, Boyd 
Leyburn, president of the Montgomery 
Chamber of said: ‘Mont- 
is the home of 


brick-laying ma- 


Commerce 
is proud that it 
inventor of the 
that it 
the 


entire 


gomer) 


the new 


chine and has been selected as 
the city where first public demon- 


stration nation is to be 


for the 


held. TI 
eld. The 


brick-laying machine 
will have 


undoubt- 


edly the 


a profound effect on 


brick Construction industry.” 


Texans Honor Estes 


Industrial and Civic leaders of 
Texas mark "Estes Appreciation 
Day" as tribute for industrial de- 
velopment work accomplished by 
Carl Estes. 


The biggest event in Texas during the 
week of September 5 was “Estes Appre- 
ciation Day,” in which national, state, in- 
dustrial and civic leaders paid tribute to 
Cark L. Estes, publisher of the Longview 
Daily News and the Longview Morning 
Journal, in recognition of his leadership 


Carl L. Estes 


in bringing industries to East Texas, the 
latest being the Tennessee Eastman Cor- 
poration, a subsidiary of the Eastman 
Kodak Co. 

The Tennessee Eastman project, which 
will be located 0.7 of a mile from Long- 
view on a 3,000 acre tract, is the second 
major industry which Estes has secured 
for Longview during the last few years 
the other being the huge R. G. LeTour- 
neau company, manufacturer of heavy; 
earth-moving equipment. Estes also was 
responsible for the Southwestern Gas & 
Electric Company's locating an $8,500,000 
power plant Lake Cherokee, near 
Longview. 


on 


The dynamic Estes, fittingly described 
as a “human dynamo,” had the leading 
role in the campaign to place the Lone 
Star Steel Company, a $30,000,000 instal- 
lation 26 from the 
hands of Texas owners. He promised th« 
huge crowd at the special program in h.s 
honor that “a steel mill will be built in 
East Texas.” The Lone Star Steel Com- 
pany is now producing pig iron, coke and 
their by-products. 

The Longview publisher, who 
worked consistently with John W. 
penter, father of the Daingertield plant 
pledged unstinted support to the plan t 
manufacture steel in East 
there is a superabundant supply of iron 
ore on the ground’s surface and in close 
proximity to the Lone Star Steel plant 
Those who know Fstes have every con- 
fidence his will be realized 


miles Longview, in 


Nas 


Car- 


Texas, where 


dream 
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PARTS MANUFACTURING—Above, modern precision equipment for the 
manufacture of parts for Lathem’s time recorders and watchman’s clock parts. 


Time Clocks—From Parts to Sales 


Southern owned and operated, the Lathem Time 
Recorder Company in Atlanta is one of the first business machine 
manufacturers with its home office and factory in the South. 


HE Lathem Time Recorder Company, 


which is Southern owned and Southern 
operated, recently opened a plant in At- 
lanta, Georgia for the manufacture of 
employees payroll and job time recorders, 
and also night watchman’s clocks. 
Started in Atlanta by George Lathem 
and L. P. Lathem, Sr. over thirty years 
ago, the firm sells, services and furnishes 
supplies for payroll and job time record- 
ing machines. 
being 


Lathem products are now 
used in all parts of the U.S. 
The grounds of this new 
the grounds of the Georgia 
Technology, several 


plant adjoin 
School of 
Tech 


and Georgia 


graduates are employed by the company. 
Lathem is one of the first business ma- 
chine manufacturers to have its home 
office and factory in the South. The plant 
consists of a one story office buileing, 2 
two story factory building, and another 
one story building which has been taken 
over by the 
partments. 


advertising and sales de- 

After thirty years’ steady growth and 
with the experience gained during that 
time, an time 


been designed containing the many 


employees recorder has 
me- 
chanical features which experience has 


proved desirable 





ASSEMBLY AND TEST section for recording clocks. 
Each machine must pass rigid test before it is shipped. 
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The time recorders, for instance, can be 
furnished to print the month and date, 
with hours 1 to 12 and 1 to 12, or 0 to 23, 
with the minute, tenth hour, or hun- 
dredth hour as desired. They run direct 
from any electric light socket, and the 
registration is electric, even, and clear. 
All steel parts are Parkerized to prevent 
rust. Engraved bronze type wheels in- 
sure a clear record and will not wear 
down. 

These time recorders are used in keep- 
ing both payroll and job time. The pay- 
roll system is not just a time clock but 
a complete payroll system, including the 
recording clock, a rack to hold the time 
cards, and cards to suit any payroll. Space 
for figuring all taxes and deductions is 
provided cn the cards. 

For use in timing jobs, the clock will 
print on the edge of any time card or 
sheet of any size which a shop may al- 
ready have in use, or on one of the regu- 
lar job cards furnished with the clock 
to make the job time system complete 

Lathem’s night watchman’s clock has 
been tested, inspected, and is approved 
by the Underwriters Laboratories 
the Associated Factory Mutuals. 

Watchman’s key stations are sealed to 
the walls at points about the 
buildings so that the watchman, in mak- 
ing a round of all of them, will have seen 
every place where a fire might start or a 
burglar break in 


and 


different 


These manufact- 
ured on the assembly line principle, each 
man specializing in operations 
When the clocks come off the end of the 
line they pass into the final inspection 
and then go on the test racks where they 
are carefully checked for several days. 

A service department is main- 
tained which repairs rebuilds all 
makes, models, styles, and ages of time 
recorders and watchman’'s clocks. When 
a concern service and wires or 
writes for a loan clock, one is shipped 
at once so that the customer's service 
will not be interrupted while his clock 
is being sent to the plant 
or repairs. 


recording clocks are 


certain 


also 


and 


needs 


for cleaning 


Southern 
have given this new business machine a 
wonderful reception. They like to 
products manufactured in the South 


businesses and businessmen 


buy 





CLOCK MOVEMENTS being repaired by trained ex- 
perts. Finest quality workmanship and materials used. 
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RESEARCH 


INTERIOR VIEW of pilot plant at Southern Regional Research Laboratory. 


More Products From Peanuts 


The Southern Regional Research Laboratory* 
conducts research directed toward increasing the value of peanut 
oil and meal, by developing more industrial uses for these products 
from this large cash crop in the South. 


by 
Jett C. Arthur, Jr. 


Southern Regional Research Laboratory 


Warn comparatively recent years 
peanuts have become one of the South's 
leading cash During the 1920's, 
production averaged only 395,000 tons 
innually with a farm value of $38,900,000. 
During the 1930's, and again during the 
war years, production increased sharply, 
and beginning with the 1942 crop, average 
innual production has been at the rate 
of 1,083,000 with a farm value of 
$183,800,000 Alabama, Texas, 
North Carolina, and Virginia now pro- 
duce about 90 per cent of the crop, with 
Oklahoma, Florida, South Carolina, New 
Mexico, Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
ind for the 


crops. 


tons 
Georgia, 


Louisiana accounting re- 
mainder. 
Uses Of Peanut Crop 


this 


A large part of 
production 1930 
gone into food uses, such as peanut 
butter, salted nuts, and candy, but an 
appreciable proportion represents a sur- 
plus which was sold for crushing 
1940, the percentage of the crop crushed 
for oil and meal 
15 to 35 per cent 


Increase in since 


has 


Since 


has ranged from about 
more than half of which 
was from peanuts produced in the South- 
astern area. During 1948 large quantities 


he lat viories of 
cultural and Industrial Ch 


Administre 


Aarwult 


ural Research 


ment of 


‘duction, harvesting 


have been exported under the European 
aid program. With the exception of two 
comparatively brief periods during the 
past 15 years, the value of peanut oil and 
meal has not been high enough to permit 
crushers to pay as much as the Govern- 
ment support price for peanuts, and, ex- 
for small quantities discarded at 
shelling plants as unfit for food use, all 
of the peanuts sold for crushing have 
been subsidized by the Government. Pro- 
duction for non-food made 
economically feasible either by sufficient- 
ly reducing the cost of production, by 
sufficiently increasing the value of peanut 
oil and meal, or by some combination of 


cept 


uses can be 


these two objectives. 

A considerable amount of State and 
Federal is now being directed 
toward the development of improved pro- 
and handling meth- 
ind to the development 
of higher quality, higher yielding vari- 
eties, the overall effects of which will be 
a gradual reduction of production costs. 


research 


ods for peanuts, 


Development of Industrial Uses The 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory 
has for a number of years been conduct- 

research directed toward increasing 
» value of the oil and meal which can 
obtained from peanuts. One of the 


vrincipal objectives of this program has 
veen the development of industrial uses 
for peanut meal and peanut protein, such 
is glues, adhesives, paper sizes, and tex- 
tile fibers. Except for negligible quanti- 
ties, all of the peanut meal produced to- 
day in the United States is used for feed, 
and by extending its use to industrial 
products, its markets would be widened, 
and many of these industrial products 
represent higher-priced outlets than do 
feed uses. 

Methods Aside from the price factor, 
the commercial development of these in- 
dustrial products will depend upon the 
commercial availability of peanut meal 
with satisfactory properties. All of the 
commercial peanut meal and oil is pro- 
duced in this country with hydraulic and 
screw presses, the efficient operation of 
which requires preheating of the stock 
at temperatures from about 175° to 250° 
F. Although some of the meals produced 
by these processes are fairly satisfactory 
for a limited number of industrial uses, 
the high temperatures and pressures em- 
ployed adversely affect the quality of the 
protein in the meal and greatly reduce 
the quantity of protein which can be 
isolated. By extracting the oil with a 
solvent such as hexane, however, no pre- 
heating is required, and more oil can be 
obtained per ton of peanuts. The resulting 
meal has a protein content of a more 
satisfactory quality, and higher percent- 
ages of protein suitable for the industrial 
uses can be isolated from the meal. The 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory 
has been conducting laboratory and pilot 
plant research on the solvent extraction 
of oil from peanuts and has been coop- 
erating with private organizations which 
are commercially interested in this proc- 
ess. One such plant is now in experimen- 
tal production and its progress is being 
followed with much interest by those 
who are interested in the commercial 
development of a peanut meal with prop- 
erties which are satisfactory for indus- 
trial uses. 

The use of vegetable proteins in indus- 
trial products is not a new development. 
Substantial quantities of soybean meal 
and protein have been used for a number 
of years in such products as plywood 
glues and adhesives, and moderate quan- 
tities of zein, a protein obtained from corn 
gluten, have been used in certain types of 
ink and more recently in the manufac- 
ture of textile fibers. The composition and 
properties of meals and proteins derived 
from various sources are different, how- 
ever, and require different methods of 
processing and different formulations in 
specific products to obtain optimum re- 
sults. The following are examples of some 
of the research which the Southern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory has been 
conducting on the processing and use of 
peanut protein and meal for industrial 
purposes. 

Protein 
steps 


The various 
used in separating protein from 
solvent-extracted peanut meal, which 
contains about 55 to 60 per cent protein 
and less than 2 per cent residual oil, in 
the pilot plant of this laboratory 
are as follows: solvent-extracted peanut 
meal is with water in a weight 


Manufacture 


mixed 
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ratio of 1000 pounds of water to 100 
pounds of meal. Caustic soda solution is 
added to the water-meal mixture, until 
the mixture is slightly alkaline (pH 75). 
Under these conditions the greatest 
amount of the protein contained in the 
meal is dispersed. About one-half pound 
of caustic soda is required to disperse the 
protein contained in 100 pounds of pea- 
nut meal. The meal-water mixture is 
stirred for about 30 minutes after which 
the solution containing the dispersed 
protein is separated from the insoluble 
portion of the meal by and 
centrifuging. 

The dispersed peanut protein is recov- 
ered from this clarified solution by adding 
gaseous sulfur dioxide to the solution, 
until it is sufficiently acid (pH 4.5) to 
precipitate the protein as a dense cheese- 
like curd. The protein curd is separated 
from the solution and 
air draft at 120° F. 

About two-thirds of the total weight of 
protein in the meal is 
manner, 


screening 


dried in a forced 


recovered in this 
or about 40 pounds of protein 
from each 100 pounds of meal. However, 
a portion of protein in the meal is not 
dispersed during this and the 
insoluble residue remaining after extrac- 
tion of the protein still contains about 
20 to 25 cent protein. This residue 
has been shown to have a relatively high 
nutritive value for feeding livestock and 
is satisfactory for feeding in mixtures 
with other high protein concentrates. 


process, 


per 


Fiber Preparation The process devel- 
oped at this laboratory to produce a tiber 
from peanut protein is, as follows: a pea- 
nut protein-alkaline solution is matured, 
then extruded into an acid-salt coagulat- 
ing bath, taken up on rolls and treated 
with salt and formaldehyde solutions, and 
finally collected on a bobbin. The fiber is 
further treated with solutions 
sulfonated oils to improve its handle. 

The resulting fiber has been named 
Sarelon. The fiber is light-cream-colored 
in its natural soft 
handle and a warmth similar to that of 
wool. Sarelon has mechanical properties 
equal to other man-made protein fibers. 
Peanut protein” fibers with 
strengths of 0.6 to 0.8 gram per denier 
(dry) and 0.2 to 0.3 gram per denier (wet) 
have been produced. The fiber has elonga- 
tion-at-break 
wool, 


salt and 


State and possesses a 


tensile 


characteristics similar to 
high dimensional 
stability, and does not shrink appreciably 
in hot water. 

Woven textile 
blends of peanut 
or wool 


has a degree of 


fabrics composed of 
protein fiber and rayon 
have been evaluated for use in 
suiting goods, linings for coats, blanket 
materials. Peanut protein fiber manufac- 
ture has great potential value as a sup- 
plement to our already existing fiber sup- 
plies and is of economic importance to 
southern agriculture by providing an in- 
dustrial outlet for peanut protein. 
Adhesives and Sizes—-The principal in- 
dustrial use of vegetable oilseed meals 
has been in the form of glues for use in 
the manufacture of 
glues have 


plywood. Plywood 
made from both hy- 
draulic-pressed peanut cake and solvent- 
extracted peanut meal and have been 
tested on a factory scale and found to be 
equal to other protein glues used for this 


been 
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EXAMPLES of several products that 


purpose. A 
glue with 
when applied to various woods is made, 
n the table 


comparison of 
other 


peanut-meal 
water-resistant 


glues 


Glues which are easy to dissolve have 
been prepared from peanut protein made 
from both solvent-extracted and hydrau- 
lic-pressed peanut meals by neutralizing 
the protein curds with caustic soda prior 
to drying them. These glues are suitable 
for making gummed tape and paper and 
for making flexible or 
Glues prepared from 
cake have as much as 


nonwarping glues 
hydraulic-pressed 
78 per cent of the 
exhibited by animal 
glues, and those prepared from solvent- 
extracted meal have as much as 82 per 
cent of the adhesive strength possessed 
by glues made from animal proteins. 


adhesive strength 


Paper coatings have been prepared us- 
ing peanut protein made from 
extracted meal as the adhesive. A 
parison of peanut protein paper coatings 


solvent- 
com- 


with casein and soybean protein coatings 
has shown that casein coatings have the 
highest strength followed by 
peanut protein which is slightly bette: 
than soybean protein. Casein and soybean 


adhesive 


protein coatings were similar in degree 
of whiteness and peanut protein coatings 


protein adhesives. 


BOBBIN of peanut protein fiber. 
were slightly darker 
nut 
cerns 


Evaluation of pea- 
coatings by industrial 
that paper coatings 
having a wax pick number, or adhesive 
strength number, 
printing 
peanut 


protein con- 


have shown 
satisfactory for 
made 
adhesive. 


many 
operations can be using 


protein as the 





Comparison of Peanut-Meal Glue with Other Water-Resistant 
Glues When Applied to Various Woods 


Birch 
Shear Strength 
lbs. ‘sq. in. 
Diy Wet 
364 157 

7 147 
Commercial soybean-meal 151 
prepared for uses as 142 
plywood glue ¢ 73 

in-glue mix ready 
for use upon addition 
of water 
Casein-glue mix contain- 
ing blood and soybean 
meal 


Glue Mix 


Peanut-meal glue 


195 


Tupelo 
Shear Strenath 
lbs SY 


Red Gum 

Shear Strength 
mm. 
Dru Wet 
327 150 
374 110 
401 “ 33 
268 105 
274 138 
408 151 
357 171 


lbs. sq 


340 


251 


134 
112 
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GYMNASIUM for the Booker T. Washington High School, Memphis, Tenn. E. L. Harrison Architect & Engineer. 


South's September Awards Total $318,817,000 


By S. A. Lauver 


News Editor 


ALUE of construction in the sixteen 
© overs below the Mason and Dixon 
line advanced slightly in September to 
mark the month as the peak of the year 
up to this time. The $318,817,000 figure 
was a fraction of a per cent above Au- 
gust’s $317,986,000, although compared 
with its 1948 counterpart, it was a gain 
of more than eighty-eight per cent. 

The principal factors in what could be 
interpreted as stability in southern con- 
struction were private building and pub- 
lic building, which represented increases 
of sixty-six per cent and fifty-three per 
cent, respectively, in face of decreases in 
industrial, heavy engineering construc- 
tion and highway and bridge work. 

Three-quarter year statistics on the 
value of the South's construction show 
1949 so far as the peak of the post-war 
period. The total, as compiled from the 
Daily Construction Bulletin, is $2,287,667,- 


000, as compared with the $2,025,000 for 


the similar months of last year. Thus, the 
current value is almost twelve per cent 
above the 1948 three-quarter aggregate. 

Public construction during the current 
nine months outweighs the value of pri- 
vate work by a few per cent. Private 
building and _ industrial construction 
amount to $1,067,505,000, or somewhat 
more than forty-six per cent. Public con- 
struction embracing public building, 
heavy engineering work and highways 
and bridges amount to $1,220,162,000, or a 
fraction above fifty-three per cent 

The 1949 nine-month total of $ 7 
667,000 includes $676,082,000 for private 
building, $391,423,000 for industrial con- 
struction, $565,379,000 for public building, 
$278,803,000 for engineering con- 
struction and $375,980,000 for highways 
and bridges. With exception of engineer- 


heavy 


ing projects, these figures all represent 
gains of twenty-four to three per cent 


above their counterparts in the same 





SOUTH'S CONSTRUCTION BY STATES 


September, 1949 


Contracts 
Awarded 


Alabama $13,818,000 
Arkansas 5,294,000 
District of Columbia 1,168,000 
Florida 18,275,000 
Georgia 9,794,000 
Kentucky 24,614,000 
Louisiana 33,321,000 
Maryland 58,184,000 
Mississippi 10,882,000 
Missouri 18,140,000 
North Carolina 23,818,000 
Oklahoma 7,055,000 
South Carolina 14,771,000 
Tennessee 11,487,000 
Texas 49 2,000 
Virginia 000 
West Virginia 33,000 


Contracts 
Awarded 

First Nine 
Months 


Contracts 
Awarded 
First Nine 
Months 
1948 


Contracts 
to be 
Awarded 


$28,632,000 
8,046,000 
7,9 


88,085,000 
1d6 78,267,000 
68,091,000 
60,746,000 


0 
9,000 


98,000 82,329 
52,804,000 


21,425, Rs 
15,147,000 095,000 





TOTAL S3LR,R17,000 


$702,310,000 $2,287,667,000 


$2 025,404,000 





period of last year. 

Private building constituted the largest 
among the five categories of southern 
construction. Its $676,082,000 embraced 
$440,738,000 for residential building, $92,- 
944,000 for office type structures, $81,045,- 
000 for assembly buildings including 
churches and theatres, and $61,355,000 for 
commercial buildings. Last year at this 
time, the totals were: Residential, $360,- 
912,000; commercial, $85,394,000; assem- 
bly, $81,993,000, and office, $29,523,000. 

Public building is the second largest 
value. In its $565,379,000 total are the 
$329,607,000 for government structures 
and $235,772,000 for schools. Components 
of public building for the comparable pe- 
riod of last year were $265,580,000 for 
schools and $180,211,000 for government 
buildings. Industrial construction so far 
this year totals $391,423,000, as compared 
with the $378,828,000 for the first 
months of 1948, 

Nine months of highway construction, 
which has involved such notable projects 
as the Chesapeake Bay bridge in Mary- 
land and the York River span in Virginia, 
shows a total of $375,980,000 against a 
$348,054,000 figure for the same months 
of last year. Texas with its $95,875,000 
leads the highway southern builders par- 
ade, although Maryland's ambitious pro- 
gram with its $63,712,000 result in con- 
tracts, follows more closely than com- 
petitors of the past. 


nine 


Heavy engineering is where the drop 
occurred. The $278,803,000 for current ac- 
tivity is tive per cent below the $294,909,- 
000 for the initial nine months of 1948. 
Current values included in the figure are 
$125,178,000 for dams, drainage, earth- 
work and airports, $88,795,000 for sewer 
and water work and $64,830,000 for gov- 
ernment electric projects. Dams, earth- 
work and similar structures in this pe- 
riod of last year involved $147,414,000 
Sewer and water work was estimated at 
$110,604,000, or almost one-quarter more 
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than the current total. Government elec- 
tric expenditures have risen seventy-five 
per cent. 

The $318,817,000 for southern construc- 
tion awards in September is practically 
the same as the $317,986,000 total for the 
preceding month. The fraction of a per 
cent increase, however, makes it the high- 
est among the elapsed months of the year. 
The substantial rises in public building 
and residential work bolstered the figure 
as declines occurred in other fields, par- 
ticularly in industrial construction. 

Largest contributor to the September 
total value was the $120,439,000 for pri- 
vate building. Second was the $101,820,000 
for public building. These were sixty-six 
per cent and fifty-four per cent, respec- 
tively, ahead of the totals for the two 
categories in the preceding month. 

Industrial awards dropped from $86,- 
411,000 in August to $25,902,000 in Sep- 
tember. Also in the declining column 
were the $42,564,000 for highways and the 
$28,092,000 for engineering construction. 

The $120,439,000 for private building em- 
braces $93,768,000 for residential build- 
ing, this latter representing an increase 
of eighty-eight per cent. Also in the pri- 
vate building figure were $12,382,000 for 
assembly buildings, $7,878,000 for office 
buildings and $6,411,000 for commercial 
buildings. This latter type of work showed 
a decline. 

School building in September remained 
about the same as in August, although 
government buildings, as such, more than 
doubled. The total for government build- 
ings was $70,184,000. In August this was 
$34,642,000. School buildings were valued 
at $31,636,000 in September, $31,543,000 in 
August. Total for public building in Sep- 
tember, including the government build- 
ings and schools was $101,820,000. 

In what might be described as the gov- 
ernment engineering type of construction 
were the $42,564,000 for highways and 
bridges, a decrease of thirty-one per cent, 
and the $28,092,000 for dams, drainage, 
earthwork, airports, sewer and water 
work and government electric projects. 
This also was down, the percentage be- 
ing nine. The one component in the en- 
gineering construction field that showed 
a gain was sewer and water work. In 
September, this was valued at $8,810,000; 
in August, at $6,068,000. 

Federal aid apportionments were an- 
nounced last month far in advance of the 
usual time, reputedly at the request of 
states that wanted to embrace that high- 
way construction stimulant in the pro- 
grams now being planned. For the South, 
the figure is $66,131,920 for primary high- 
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ways, $49,687,977 for secondary or feeder 
roads and $23,006,368 for urban highways, 
making a total of $138,826,265 for that 
sixteen-state area. 

No new estimates on construction for 
this year have been issued. The latest was 
the $19,000,000,000 announced recently by 
the Department of Commerce, which at 
the same time made the observation that 
if construction costs continued to decline 
the amount of physical construction 
would show a much larger percentage 
increase over 1948 than would the dollar 
value. Private construction is expected to 
drop five per cent to $13,280,000,000, pub- 
lic construction to increase twenty-three 
per cent to $5,170,000,000. 

Construction put in place during Au- 
gust, the latest month for which the 
Department of Commerce has made es- 
timates, was valued at $1,900,000,000, with 
all types of work showing seasonal gains 
except non-residential building and some 
types of utility construction. Private non- 
farm homebuilding was valued at $660,- 
000,000 and was two per cent above the 
revised estimate of $650,000,000 for July. 
Private non-residential building was off 
two per cent. Reason given was continued 
declines in industrial and commercial 
building. 

3usiness conditions nationally have sta- 
bilized for the general contracting indus- 
try in the construction of buildings, high- 
ways, airports, railroads and engineering 


projects, according to the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America. Construc- 
tion costs are stabilized or declining and 
are estimated ten per cent below the re- 
cent peak. Contractors, says that national 
builders organizations, report adequate 
supplies of materials, machinery and 
manpower, with a noted increase in prod- 
uctivity and efficiency. 

Production of brick and tile for the first 
seven months of 1949 continued to reflect 
the current institutional building trend, 
according to announcement of the Struc- 
tural Clay Institute, which observes that 
the “output of structural clay tile used 
largely in construction of hospitals, 
schools and other public buildings, is run- 
ning nine per cent above the same period 
of 1948,” although brick production in the 
same seven months dropped five per cent 
below that in 1948. 

The Producers’ Council says that con- 
struction should continue as one of the 
brighter segments of the national econ- 
omy through 1950. Producers of materials 
and equipment, it was asserted, are pre- 
pared to meet any demand which might 
arise. The supply of skilled labor also 
was declared entirely ample. “Optimism 
for the future,” stated James M. Ashley, 
president of the Council, “is based on the 
fact that there is a considerable volume 
of work in all categories of building a- 
waiting more favorable investment con- 
ditions.” 





SOUTH'S CONSTRUCTION BY TYPES 


September, 


Contracts 
Awarded 


PRIVATE BUILDING 
Assembly (Churches, 
Auditoriums, Fraternal) 
Commercial (Stores, Restuarants, 
Filling Stations, Garages) 
Residential (Apartments, Hotels, 
Dwellings) : ° 
Office 


Theatres, 


$12,382,000 
6,411,000 


93,768,000 
7,878,000 


Contracts 
Awarded 
First Nine 
Months 
1949 


Contracts 
Awarded 
First Nine 
Months 
1948 


1949 
‘ontracts 
to be 
Awarded 


$16,585,000 $81,045,000 


61,355,000 


$81,993,000 
85,394,000 


360,912,000 
29,523,000 


7,005,000 


107,805,000 


440,738,000 
3,305,000 


92,944,000 





$126,439,000 


INDUSTRIAL 
PUBLIC BU IL DING 
City, County, State, 
—— ewe 5 
Schoo 


Federal and 


$25,902,000 


370,184,000 
31,636,000 


$134,700,000 
$126,219,000 


$676,082,000 $557,822,000 


$391,423,000 $378,828,000 


$67,828,000 


7,000 
87,623,000 


$180,211,000 
265,580,000 





$101,820,000 


ENGINEERING 
Dams, Drainage, 
ports 
Flderal, 


Earthwork, Air- 
County, Municipal _Elee- 


tric 
Sewers and Waterworks 


$11,417,000 


7,865,000 
8,810,000 


$155,451,000 $565,379,000 $445,791,000 


$58,263,000 $125,178,000 


64,830,000 
88,795,000 


$147,414,000 


36,891,000 
110,604,000 


14,445,000 
28,480,000 





$28,092,000 
ROADS, STREETS AND BRIDGES $42,564,000 


$101,188,000 $278,803,000 $294,909,000 


$184,752,000 $348,054,000 


$375,980,000 





TOTAL 


$318,817,000 


$702,310,000 $2,287,667,000 $2,025,404,000 
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INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 
Rayon Yarn Plant for Beaunit Mills 








aT SCD 








RECENTLY completed $15,000,000 rayon yarn plant at Coosa Pines, Alabama, built by Beaunit Mills, Incorporated. 


Modern Facilities for Durkee at Macon 






































EXTERIOR and INTERIOR view of Durkee’s new ultra-modern margarine plant, located at Macon, Georgia. 
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INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 
Milliken Worsted Plant At Pendleton, S.C. 











+ ae 











DEERING MILLIKEN worsted finishing plant, Excelsior Mills No. 4 now in production at Pendleton, S. C. 
The mill is equipped with the most modern machinery for the handling of worsted dyeing and finishing. 








Pye. PP .. 





WATER FILTER PLANT and boiler plant constructed adjacent to Excelsior Mills No. 4, worsted finishing plant. 
Filter plant can produce’ 1,500,000 gallons of water daily. Boiler plant can be fired with oil or coal. 
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SOUTHERNERS AT WORK 





William C. Knapp Elected 
By Controllers Institute 


William C. Knapp, controller of the 
Arundel Corporation, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, has been elected president of the 
Baltimore Control of the Controllers In- 
stitute of America. 

At the annual meeting of the organiza- 
tion’s Louisville Control, Robert J. Lan- 
dolt, vice-president of Tube Turns, Inc., 
The Girdler Corp., was chosen vice-presi- 
dent. Robert J. Garner, controller-treas- 


William C. Knapp 


urer of the Engineering and Research 
Corp., Hyattsville, Md., is the new treas- 
urer of the Institute’s District of Colum- 
bia Control. 

Clarence F. treasurer and con- 
troller of the Griffith Co., Los Angeles, 
has been elected a director of the con- 
trollers’ local group in that city. 


Rees, 


Hibernia National Bank 
Names Davis President 


The Board of Directors of The Hiber- 
nia National Bank in New Orleans re- 
cently announced the election of Wallace 
M. Davis as president of the company. 
Mr. Davis assumed his duties October 1, 
1949 


Butler Joins AFPI As 
Assistant Managing Director 


Butler has 
Products 


Edwin R 
Forest 
ington, 
rector. 


American 
Inc., Wash- 
dD. C managing di- 
Before coming to AFPI he was 
public relations director for the Southern 
Hardwood Inc., Memphis, 
Tenn 


joined 
Industries 


, aS assistant 


Producers, 


46 


In making the announcement of But- 
ler’'s appointment, Managing Director 
Charles A. Gillett said Butler is well qual- 
ified for the position due to his 26 years 
experience in the advertising, editorial, 
art and publishing fields, as well as his 
considerable experience in lumber indus- 
try public relations work. 

Mr. Butler was appointed editor of the 
National Hardwood magazine and in 1946 
joined the Southern Hardwood Produc- 
ers, Inc., public relations director, 
which position he held until he joined 
AFPI. 

For years he was secretary-treas- 
urer of the Lumberman’s Club, Memphis, 
and at one time served as Commissioner 
on the Tennessee Conservation Commis- 
sion. 


as 


Ingalls Names Girardeau 
Sales Engineer At New Orleans 


The Ingalls Iron Works Co., Birming- 
ham, Alabama, recently announced the 
promotion of Mr. Julian M. Girardeau to 
the position of district sales engineer in 
charge of its New Orleans office. 

A graduate of Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Mr. Girardeau was commissioned 
an officer in the U. S. Army Corps of En- 
gineers in July, 1944. He served as in- 
structor in the Mines and Demolition sec- 
tion of the Engineer school, attaining the 
rank of First Lieutenant. Upon his dis- 
charge in August, 1946, he immediately 
joined the Ingalls organization. 


Virginia Steel Appoints 
Stewart Vice President 


Virginia Steel Co., Inc., Richmond, Va., 
recently announced the appointment of 
Walter H. Stewart as vice president of 
the company. He has devoted his entire 
to the design and sale of steel 
building products for all types of build- 
ing construction. Mr. Stewart was for- 
merly sales manager of the Reinforcing 
Products Division, Truscon Steet Co., in 
Youngstown, Ohio 


career 


W. T. Richardson Joins 
Texas Engineering Co. 


W. T joined 
the Texas Engineering & Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Dallas to head up the Temco Tool design 
department. He was formerly with Beth- 
lehem Supply Co., Corsicana, Texas. 

Mr has had 20 years ex- 
perience as a tool designer and tool and 
maker. Previously he was with Dal- 
las Engineering Co., and Rowe Tool & 
Die Co., both of Toolthrift Co., 
Pittsburgh, Machine Co., 
Hou 


Richardson has recently 


Richardson 
aie 
Dallas, 


and Mountjoy 
ston, Texas 


Dan River Elects Newton 
Executive Vice President 


The Board of Directors of Dan River 
Mills, Inc., Danville, Va., recently an- 
nounced the election of Russell B. New- 
ton as executive vice president of the 
corporation. 

Mr. Newton came to Dan River in 1941 
to take charge of the company’s River- 
side Division and shortly thereafter he 
succeeded the late George W. Robertson, 





R. B. Newton 


as general superintendent of plants in 
Danville and Schoolfield. In 1942 he was 
made vice president in charge of manu- 
facturing and was continued in that ca- 
pacity to the present time. 

It was emphasized that Mr. Newton’s 
elevation to the new position is a logical 
development in the long range plans of 
the company’s management in regard to 
executive personnel. 


Sheffield Names Street 
Purchasing Agent at Houston 


J. A. Street has been appointed acting 
purchasing agent for Sheffield Steel 
Corp., of Kansas City, Missouri, for its 
Houston, Texas operations, following the 
resignation of A. F. Moog. Mr. Street has 
been of raw materials since 
1948 for the company, and will in addition 
to these duties, head up the purchasing 
organization in HouSton. 


supervisor 


Textile Inst. Names Compton 
Head of Chemistry Division 


Dr. Jack Compton has been appointed 
head of the Chemistry Division of the 
Institute of Textile Technology, Char- 
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lottesville, Virginia. He is a native of 
Alabama and received his Ph.D. in or- 
ganic chemistry from Ohio State Univer- 
sity. He has done post-doctorate work at 
McGill University and has been employed 
by Rockefeller Institute and Boyce 
Thompson Institute in fields related to 
cellulose research. 

Dr. Compton was with B. F. Goodrich 
Company in their textile department for 
four years, and later with the Celanese 
Corporation of America at their Rome, 
Georgia plant for five years. He is au- 
thor and co-author of a number of pub- 
lications in the field of organic chemis- 
try. 


Martin Co. Elects Three 
To Board of Directors 


Election of three new members to the 
Board of Directors of the Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Co. was announced after the Board’s 
regular monthly meeting at the plant re- 
cently. 

The new directors are Harvey J. Gun- 
derson, a director of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., Washington, D. C., Ches- 
ter F. Hockley, president of the Davison 
Chemical Corp., Baltimore, and Daniel A. 
Evatt, vice president-finance of the Mar- 
tin Co. 


Drug-Chemical Association 
Names New Officers 


Newly elected officers of the Drug- 
Chemical and Allied Trades Association 
of St. Louis, Missouri are: Robert R. 
Rosenthal of The Superior Folding Box 
Company, President; R. Sidney Herman 
of The Dr. J. H. McLean Medicine Co., 
first vice-president; Fred L. Thielemann 
of McKesson & Robbins, Inc., second vice- 
president; George W. Barth of Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co., secretary-treasurer. 
Richard T. Dunn of the Dick Dunn Drug 
Products Co., is chairman of the Board. 


Fairchild Appoints Landers 
Assistant General Manager 


Richard S. Boutelle, President of Fair- 
child Engine and Airplane Corporation, 
Hagerstown, Md. announced the appoint- 
ment of Willard L. Landers as Assistant 
General Manager of Fairchild Aircraft 
Division, and Floyd S. Bennett as Comp- 
troller. 

Prior to his service with the Aircraft 
Division, Mr. Landers was associated with 
North American Aviation, Inc. for nine 
years. From 1936 to 1940 he served in a 
supervisory capacity at the Inglewood, 
California plant, and from 1940 to 1945 
he was General Superintendent at North 
American’s Dallas, Texas plant. Mr. Lan- 
ders joined Fairchild in the Spring of 
1945 as Works Manager of the Aircraft 
Division. 

Mr. Bennett joined the Accounting De- 
partment of the Fairchild Division in De- 
cember 1940. In the Spring of 1942 he 
was promoted to Assistant Chief of the 
Accounting Department, and subsequent- 
ly was made Assistant Division Comp- 
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troller. In addition to Mr. Bennett's ap- 
pointment as Division Comptroller, he 
has also been named as Assistant Secre- 
tary and Assistant Comptroller of the 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corpora- 
tion by the Board of Directors. 


Central of Georgia Post 
To H. R. Westmoreland 


Central of Georgia Railway Co., Savan- 
nah, Ga., recently appointed Mr. H. R. 
Westmoreland a ommercial agent. His 
headquarters ar - to be 852-53 Cotton Belt 
Bldg., 408 Pine St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


George R. Brown Awarded 
Achievement Medal 


George R. Brown, long associated with 
the Southwest's oil industry as a builder, 
returned to his alma mater, the Colorado 
School of Mines at Golden, on September 
29 to receive a Distinguished Achieve- 
ment Medal on the school’s 75th anni- 
versary. 

The Colorado award is the second edu- 
cational achievement of the Texan, who 
is executive vice-president of Brown & 
Root, Inc., in Houston. Mr. Brown is vice- 
chairman of the board of directors of The 
Rice Institute, and one of the group of 
directors responsible for obtaining the 
huge oil land endowment several years 
ago for Rice. 

The Colorado school medal is in recog- 
nition of accomplishments of distinction 
in mineral engineering and administra- 
tion in related fields. He was graduated 
from the Colorado school in 1922 with an 
engineer of mines degree, and had pre- 
viously attended Rice. 

During the past war he was a general 
partner in Brown Shipbuilding Company, 
which put out 350 combat ships for the 
Navy and won not only the Army-Navy 
“E” award for the yard but a Presidential 
Certificate of Merit for Mr. Brown and 
his brother, Herman Brown. 

Mr. Brown lives in Houston, which is 
home office for Brown & Root, Inc. and 
its affiliated companies. 





George R. Brown 
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Davis Company Appoints 
Wise Advertising Manager 


Mr. George V. Wise has recently been 
appointed advertising manager of the H. 
B. Davis Company, prominent Baltimore 
paint manufacturers. Mr. Wise was for- 
merly sales promotional manager and 
succeeds C. Carroll Cooper as advertising 
manager. In his new position he will be 
responsible for every phase of advertis- 
ing for the H. B. Davis Company and 
subsidiaries. 

Prior to his association with the H. B. 
Davis Company in 1946, Mr. Wise was in 
charge of special sales promotional mate- 
rial for the Baltimore Sunpapers. 


Virginian Railway Appoints 
Wilson, Atlanta Agent 


Mr. Ralph A. Wilson was recently ap- 
pointed commercial agent for The Vir- 
ginian Railway Company at Atlanta, 
Georgia, with office at 101 Marietta Street 
Building. Mr. Wilson succeeds Mr. B. S. 
Holland, Jr.. who was recently trans- 
ferred to Norfolk, Virginia. 


Oklahoma A. & M. Names Stevens 
To Head Industrial Service Dept. 


Mr. Carl A. Stevens has been made head 
of the department of Industrial Service 
for the Oklahoma Institute of Technology 
of the Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College at Stillwater. He will 
maintain his quarters in Tulsa for an 
indefinite period. 

It is expected that all industry of the 
state will be benefited by his work, and 
especially in the smaller industrial es- 
tablishments, some of whose problems 
he proposes to determine and assist in 
solving. Also, studies will be made on ap- 
propriate new key industries and their 
establishments will be fostered. 


ACF Names Jablonsky 
Missouri Plant Manager 


R. D. Jablonsky has been named dis- 
trict manager at the St. Charles, Mis- 
souri plant of the American Car and 
Foundry Company, succeeding the late 
W. C. Roederer, according to an an- 
nouncement by R. W. Ward, vice presi- 
dent in charge of production. 

A graduate of Washington University, 
where he majored in electrical engineer- 
ing, Mr. Jablonsky joined ACF St. Charles 
in 1946 as a welding engineer. A few 
months later his duties were broadened 
to cover problems involving production, 
scheduling, labor relations and plant en- 
gineering, and on May 1, 1948 he was ap- 
pointed general superintendent. 

Before coming to ACF Mr. Jablonsky 
was employed by Union Electric Com- 
pany as substation engineer and was gen- 
eral foreman at Curtiss-Wright Corpora- 
tion in St. Louis during the war. 
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Muffle Furnace 


Hevi Duty 
Air draw 
50° B 


Milwaukee 1, Wis 
with temperatures 
y said to provide a means for rapid 
uniform heating of metals and other 


Electric Co 
muffle furnace 


1igh speed, direct-connected 
is located at the rear the 


centrifugal 
chamber 














Air Draw Muffle Furnace 


\tending through 
motor. A heat-retsistant 

is provided to direct the flow of 
i narrow passage 

nents and the bate 

and back to the 


the rear 


chamber 


Division, Kalamazoo Tank 

amazoo, Mich Portable 
utting band saw No. 610-S 
bars, tubes, and pipe with 
accuracy up to a capacity of 


low-cost metal 
Said to cut 
ease 


angles 


and 


Exclusive 


manu- 
fact : : 


reported by the 
1 cutting speeds ‘(from 53 
to EPN a unique hydraulic dash-pot 
mechanism to insure controlled, constant 
pressure from beginning to end of cut: blade 
mounting from top minute 
changes): unobstructe 
eration (no yoke or 
double sets of blade 


Insulator 


True Brite Chemical Products Co., P. O 
Box 31 P, Oakville, Conn.—Insulator for in 
Sulation of steam and water especially 
designed to give the maximum of protection 
to plating tanks from grounds and shorts 

The insulater is built with ged male- 
threaded fittings on each end hexagon 
shaped coupling for e and installa- 
tion to any water or steam line, according 
to the company 


coils 


iS\ 


Small Clutch 


The Centric 
A line of 
made as standard 
date the mass 
engine appl 
workshops 
clusive 
bility by the 
wide range of capacities 
characteristics 


Clutch Co 
and 
stock 
arket 
tions in 
The 
feature 


Cranford, N. J 
small HP clutches 
items accommo 
of small motor and 
industry and home 
manufacturer claims an 

for the new item-—-adjusta 
user ight on the job--for 
and other 


fractiona 


Tool Holder 


an Die 

holder with a new lockir 
eliminates bit vibration 
bre recording to tl 


Americ 
Tool 
which 


tool age 


48 


is the Redy Rigid too! holder, 
the device 1imed to clamp the carbide 
bit against work surface with maximum 
rigidity by means of a lock block, screw, and 

nut arrangement which will not work 

even on automatic machines 
immediately available 
angular and triangular 
andard sizes 


turer. Known 


rec 


Portable Microfilmer 


igel Distributi 
New York 1 


Inc., 118 E. 25th 
Portable Micro- 
1S pounds is self-con- 
lights, reader, stand 
accessories carried in a case. Fither 
line or half-tone originals may be micro- 
filmed using high-contrast microcopy film 
Continuous tone originals such as_ photo- 
graphs, wash drawings and small, thin ob- 
jects may be microfilmed on fine-grain copy 
film 
The camera may be used separately from 
the microfilm equipment as a regular camera 
producing color slides in the popular 2 x 2 
size from which enlargements may 
or black and white 


enlarged to 11 \ 14 


be made 
negatives which may be 
inches and more 


Checking Gauge 


F. W. Dwyer Mfg. Co., Chic 
Magnehelic’ gauge for checking 
sure, claimed to be extremely sensitive, re- 
sponding to the slightest pressure changes 
According to the manufacturer, it is unu- 
Sually efficient in checking furnace draft 
testing filter resistance in ventilators and 
air conditioning eguipment, measuring stat- 
ic pressure and air deliveries of fans and 
blowers, air velocity measurement from 400 
FPM to FPM, and for checking the 
operating efficiencies of such equipment as 
dust collectors and processing systems using 
air 


lil 
air pres 


10,000 


Drafting Machine 


2 G. Wright, Inc Box 63BJ, Cleveland 
Ohio—Model D Wrigraph drafting 
» that mounts in the extreme right 
corner of the drawing board instead of 
center or ieft corner as on all the other ma- 
chines. The company states this instrument 
permits free movement of the scales over the 
entire drawing area without interference 
The machine is designed for the thousands 
of smaller drawings made in every organi- 
zation. It is a portable unit for the individual 
use of technical men who want to carry a 
machine with them for use anywhere 


Sharpener 


Svyvnero Corp 
Electrified 


975, Rochester, Mich 
hone for all around sharpening 
purposes in homes, restaurants factories 
farms and soda fountains. The new device 
has no wheels, no belts, no gears and re- 
quires no oiling whatsoever. To operate, sim- 
ply plug in to any 110-120 volt A-C only out- 
let, press the positive on and off starter but- 
ton, and hone with both hands free to hold 
obiect 

The 


Dept 


manufacturer claims 
may be secured easily. quickly, pro- 
fessionally and safely on all kinds of knives 
chisels, hatchets, garden tools, ete 


butcher-sharp 


Miniature Projector 

Stocker & Yale, Marblehead, Mass 
iature projector, an optical instrument de- 
signed to provide all industry with the ad- 
vantages of an optical in a shape best suited 
for general application. Its small size makes 
it suitable for bench and belt inspection op- 
erations. The overall construction, it is said, 
has been kept as simple and direct as possible 
so that modifications of the standard unit 
for special purposes can be made with a mini- 
mum of expense and inconvenience 


Min- 


Key Locking Coupling 


Coffing Hoist Co.. Danville, Ill 
called the K-Z Off’ key locking 
be used in : ching any kind of connection 

i power he The company claims this 
new device | reduce the time spent by 
mechanics in ikir shaft connections from 


Coupling 
device to 


a matter of hours to minutes. The coupling 
is a self-locking nut that eliminates pinning 
the nut to a bolt, shaft or axle 


Water-Type Valve 


Pa.—Line 
control in 
Advantages claimed 


Fischer & Porter Co,, Hatboro 
of air-operated valves for process 
sizes from 3” through 12 
are: preat strength, lightness, compactness, 
convenience and accessibility 

‘alve bodies are available in carbon steel, 
bronze, 316 stainless steel, and other ma 
terials including plastics; vane is 316 stain 
less, fitted with rubber seal when required 


Contour Machine 


Boice-Crane Co Toledo, Ohio—All pur- 
pose combination contour saw and band filer 
said to permit tremendous time savings, 
sometimes as much as 90%, in cutting, filing 
and tile broaching on small run production 
parts, maintenance parts: irregular shaped 
stacked parts; spiral parts, tools, templates 
and stamping, forming and trimming dies 

The company states that the machine is 
the first combination contour saw and band 
filer made with speeds of up to 4100 blade 
FPM for cutting wood and other industrial 
i to 92 
sheet 

iron 
metals 


materials 

blade FPM 
steel, brass 
and bronze 


ranging down 
for cutting tool, bar and 
aluminum, transite. cast 
and for filing a variety of 


and speeds 


All-Metal Gasket 


Flexitallic Gasket Co., Camden, N. J.— 
Flexible all-metal gasket for high pressure 
and high temperature applications, said to 
possess the qualities of solid metal without 
the rigid characteristics of ordinary solid 
metal gaskets. The company points out that 
the gasket does not take the permanent 
customarily expected with solid metal 
kets: even after extended service involving 
great changes in pressure and temperature 
the gasket has the resilience required to main- 
tain a tight seal 


Electrode Dressers 

Aro Equipment Corp Bryan, Ohio—Air- 
powered electrode dresser, Model 7165, said 
to be light in weight, powerful and portable 
and equipped with a cutter for re-shaping cop- 
per electrodes on spot welding machines with- 
out removing the tips from the machines 
Important feature of the Dresser is its 1200 
R.P.M. cutting speed. The lightness of the 
tool, weighing only 3'» pounds. reduces oper 
ator fatigue: the easy working throttle valve, 
the extra length of the flat angle. and the 
general design permits easy accessibility, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer 


Gas Chain Saw 


Homelite Corp., Port Chester. N. Y.—-One 
man gasoline engine driven chain saw weigh- 
ing only 33 pounds. The features claimed are 
easiest handling, fastest cutting, lightest 














33 Pound Gas Chain Saw 


and lowest maintenance cost 
manufacturer states the chain cuts 
from 30 to 40 per cent faster than other 
chains; cuts through an 18-inch softwood tree 
in 18 seconds, and through an 18-inch hard- 
wood tree in 35 seconds 


weight 
The 
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STockholders 


800,000 


800,000 people own the Bell Telephone Business 


One out of every 60 families in the United States shares in the ownership of the Bell System 





There are 800.000 stockholders of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. Their savings have 
helped proy ide the telephone system that serves vou. 


Most of them are small stockholders. 230.000 own 
five shares or less. The average holding is thirty shares. 
More than one-third have owned their shares for fifteen 
vears or longer. 

No one—no individual. company or institution—owns 
as much as one-third of one per cent of A. T. & T. stock. 


The people who own the Bell System come from all 
walks of life throughout the cities. towns and country- 
side of America. One in every 60 families in the United 
States shares directly in this ownership. 


Every time you use the telephone, the accumulated, 
small investments of these hundreds of thousands of 
people go to work for you, 


They have built the best and most widespread system 
of communication in the world for you to use at low cost. 
It is from their savings, and the savings of many like 
them. that the money needed to improve and expand 
the service comes. 


\ fair and regular return on the money these stock- 
holders have invested is an important factor in making 
possible the good telephone service vou get today. 


lA 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM \ 
e 
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Port-O-Reel 


Industrial Electrical Works, 1509 Chicago 
St., Omaha 2, Neb.--New model of the Port- 
O-Reel, weighing only 9 pounds without cord 
offers many advantages over the earlier type 
of extension reel, according to the manu- 














Improved Design Port-O-Reel 


facturer. Improvement in the design of the 
double constant contact collector ring which 
enables the cord to be used while the reel is 
turning, and redesigning of the method of 
attaching cord now makes it easy for the 
cord to be changed if the reel is to be used 
for an application requiring a different type 
of cord, and currents up to 30 amperes 


Re-Draw Rod 


Reynolds Metals Co., 2500S. Third St. Louis- 
ville, Ky ‘%” diameter aluminum re-draw 
rod coils in two alloys—EC and 61S. Coiled 
aluminum re-draw rod is used primarily by 
large producers of wire who draw the ma- 
terial into smaller diameter wire sizes. The 
material is available from the Reynolds Ala- 
bama rod mill at Listerhill, Ala., in 150 
pound coils. Coils are 48” O.D., 36” I.D., with 
rod diameter tolerances plus or minus 1/64 


Automatic Lathe 


R. K. LeBlond Machine 
nati, Ohio—Automatic 


Tool Co 
high-speed 


Cincin- 
manufac- 














13” LeBlond Clipper 


turing lathe, called the Clipper, said to offer 
ease and simplicity of setting up for any 
given job. For the average turning and fac- 
ing job, there are no cams to make or 


change. Starting point is determined by the 
position of the micro-length limiting switch 
on the bed. Length of cut is determined by 
setting of the positive automatic length stor 
on the trip bar 

The machine runs automatically through a 
complete cycle: plunge to depth, turn, tool 
relief and rapid traverse to starting position. 
Operator attention is thus reduced to a min- 
imum, so that one man can tend several 
machines, the manufacturers point out. The 
clipper can also be used as a semi-automatic 
or manually operated lathe. 


Glass-Pipe Coupling 


The Fischer & 
Improved threaded metal coupling, for 
use with Pyrex s pipe lines. The new 
coupling is said to simplify the installation 
of glass piping by replacing three-bolt tri- 


Porter Co., Hatboro, Pa 


gla 


-angular metal flanges 


The company 
is no longer nece 


claims the use of wrenches 
sary and perfect alignment 
is assured: the danger of breakage due to 
uneven take-up is eliminated: installation 
time is reduced up to 60% in comparison 
with alternate methods 

Metal couplings are available from stock 
in sizes ! 1”, 44”, and 1” for making glass- 
to-glass or glass-to-metal connections 


Air Compressors 


American Brake Shoe Co., 
New York 17, N. Y.—Two dual-pressure low- 
cost portable air compressors said to offer 
two working pressures and two air deliveries 
by merely shifting a lever. They are ideal 
for farmers, painting contractors, home own- 
ers as weil as for general use. 

Model B-140-DS is powered with a % HP 
electric motor and model G-140-DS is powered 
with a *, HP gasoline engine. The company 
claims that both models are_ particularly 
adaptable where quick, dependable quality 
performance is needed at low cost. Both are 
easily portable with or without a cart. 


230 Park Ave 


Collapsible Box 


Truscon Steel Co., Pressed Steel Div., 6100 
‘ruscon Ave., Cleveland 4, Ohio—Steel col- 
lapsible box said to save up to 66% of the 
space ordinarily taken up by a non-collap- 
sible box. The company claims it can readily 
be set up or knocked down, and is easily 
handled with platform or fork truck 

The box is manufactured in various widths, 
lengths and heights: the height of the box 
must be 6” less than the width of the plat- 
form 


Load Binder 


American Forge & Mfg. Co.. Pittsburgh 
Pa Ratchet-type load binder for easy and 
safe binding of heavy industrial loads on 
trucks and trailers. The new feature is a 
compact, midget-size ratchet weighing only 
13 pounds with a barrel length of just 10 
inches. The binder is made of all-steel con- 
struction, acme screw threads, forge-welded 
links and a double-acting spring-loaded paw] 
Certified tests report that 8500 pounds ten- 
sion can be brought up by one man with the 
integral lever 


78" Bin Units 


Lyon Metal Inc., Aurora, Ill 
Line of 78” bin units, 3 feet wide, 1 foot deep 
and 61» feet high. Dividers in all bins are 
adjustable horizontally every inch using 
Lyon snap-ins with no nuts, bolts or tools 
required according to the maker. Shelves are 
adjustable up and down every 112” where 
dividers are not used, and also reversible to 
provide flat or bin type storage 


Products 


Tilt Deck Trailer 


Rogers Brothers 


Corp., Albion, Pa 
Deck trailer 


said to carry four 8.25” x 15”-14 
ply tires and has a capacity of 7 tons. The 
road clearance is 16 inches and the deck is 
16° x & and 34 inches high. Air or vacuum 
brakes are optional. An interesting feature 
is the double acting hydraulic ram which 
cushions the deck when being raised or low- 
ered 


-Tilt 


Punch Tools 


The Beatty Machine & Mfg. Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind.—Adjustable set of punch tools 
for punching webs of beams and channels, 
and punching legs of angles and plates. The 
tools are designed to provide both for a quick 
initial set-up, and for instantaneous shifting 
of punch and die positions to pick up off- 


No. 14 Toggle Punch 


gauge-line holes. This is possible because 
punch and die units move together as a unit, 
with movement controlled by a_hand crank 
The equipment fits any Beatty Toggle Beam 
Punch. 


Metal Protector 


Temperature Equipment Corp., 4505 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio—EHW formula for the 
protection of metals from rusting. The com- 
pany states the formula provides a tough, 
transparent and colorless coating that will 
withstand weather, heat, cold, grease, grit, 
etc., and may be removed with standard ace- 
tates: it is a boon to housekeeping, for it 
provides protection for lamps, metal vases, 
kitchen and bathroom hardware, and plumb- 
ing fixtures, metal doors and windows. 


Key Locking Coupling 


Coffing Hoist Co., Danville, Ill.—-Coupling 
to be used in attaching any kind of connec- 
tion to a power shaft. Called the ‘‘E-Z Off 
key locking device, the company reports the 
device will reduce the time spent by mechan- 
ics in making shaft connections from a matter 
of hours to minutes; self-locking nut that 
eliminates pinning the nut to a bolt, shaft 
or axle; can be applied and adjusted with 
great ease and speed 


Adjustment Wheel 


Morehouse Industries, 1156 San Fernando 
Rd., Los Angeles 65, Calif.—Addition of an 
external adjustment wheel to the speedline 
mill model B1400. The company claims the 
new wheel makes it more convenient to ad- 
just fineness of grind positively and accu- 
rately; it is easy to get at and simple to 
operate 4 

Models range in size from a capacity of 
eight gallons per hour to over five hundred 
gallons per hour and are applicable to food 
chemical, paint, and many other fields. Full 
information on the adjustment wheel is avail- 
able upon request 


Cleaning Agent 


Monsanto Chemical Co., Phosphate Div., St 
Louis 4, Mo.—A detergent and wetting agent 
said to remove fruit stains, blood, fatty par- 
ticles and other proteinaceous material at 
temperatures below zero, available to meat 
and locker plant operators. 

Called Santomerse No. 1, the cleaning agent 
functions in either hard or soft water, and in 
addition markedly retards the growth of mold 
and bacteria. according to the maker. It may 
be purchased from cleaning and janitor sup- 
ply houses or detergent compounders. 
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And we will get home tonight! 


Aluminum tank cars save trouble for railroads and shippers 


Because ALUMINUM LASTS 


Some tank cars must be tough as steve- 
dores. Others, gentle as a mother’s arms. 
The one, to haul fuming acids; the other, 
to haul bland foods or easily decomposed 
chemicals. How can Alcoa Aluminum do 
both jobs? 

Because Alcoa pioneered the way. 
Researched alloys impervious to acids, 


friendly to foods, strong as steel. Rolled 


al 
4 


- ALCO 


OCTOBER 


the plate, worked with car builders to 
find right ways to fabricate. Tested every 
step of the way. So we could say “Alcoa 
Aluminum Lasts!” and back it up. 
That’s our job. So things of Aleoa 
Aluminum will be good buys. ALUMINUM 
Company oF America, 2109K Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


Sales offices in principal cities. 





= 
FIRST IN ALUMINUM aicon 


THE METAL THAT LASTS 
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Texas Gulf Sulphur To Double 
Facilities At Galveston 


Construction of a $750,000 plant to 
double facilities of the Texas Gulf Sul- 
phur Co. in 
way, D 
pany, 


under 
R. Keenan, manager of the com- 
has announced. 


Galveston, Texas is 


The plant is designed to increase the 
coastwise and export shipment of sulphur 
through the Port of Galveston 

The plant, which is expected to be com- 
pleted by December, will provide for the 
handling of from 500 to 750 tons of sul- 
phur per hour. It will be built on pier 
34, adjacent to the present plant on pier 
ae) 

Mr. Keenan explained that 


the most 


modern machinery available is being in- 


stalled in the new facility, which will en- 
able the company to handle sulphur de- 
livered to the both and 
railroad cars. 


port in barges 

Construction of the new plant is being 
done by company crews. 

The Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. was estab- 
lished in Galveston in 1919 and has been 
a prominent factor in Galveston’s indus- 
trial development. 


National Steel Activates 

Giant New Furnace At Wierton 
The open hearth fur- 

nace, a giant of 550-ton capacity, went in- 

to operation early last month at the Na- 


world’s largest 





WE; fee 


of 
Hendrick 


PRODUCTS 
CATALOGUE 


Tells how 


Hendrick Miteo is made from stee! bars, foreed into 


integral panels under hundreds of tons of hydraulic pressure 
shows their advantages for open steel flooring. and for stairways. 


ladders and fire escapes . . 


. explains their use. with fill of concrete, 


cement, asphalt or composition, as Armorgrids for floors, platforms. 
ramps and driveways that have to withstand heavy traffic. 


. also describes Miteco of extra heavy construction for driveway 


gratings . 


.. Miteo radial grating for circular walkways 


... Miteo 


aluminum grating for applications where light weight or corrosion 


resistance are essential features. 


includes tables of safe loads, and specifications for standard 


sizes... 


illustrated with photographs of many actual illustrations. 


A copy of the Catalogue will be mailed on request. 


HENDRICK 


Perforated Metals 
Perforated Metal Screens 
Architectural Grilles 

Mitco Open Steel Flooring, 
“Shur-Site” Treads and 
Armorgrids 


2 2 CG 

ACA G 
Ma nufactiing € company 
49 DUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. 


Sales Offices In Principal Cities 








tional Steel Corporation's plant of Weir- 
ton, W. Va., after Basic Refractories, Inc. 
of Cleveland, Ohio completed installation 
of the bottom in a record time of 57 hours. 
When this furnace goes into peak opera- 
tion this month it is said it will more than 
triple the output of the average 160 ton 
open hearth; will produce about 100 tons 
more steel each tapping than its nearest 
rival, Great Lakes Number 17 
which the industry 
heats. 


furnace, 
leads with 500-ton 
This furnace is a composite of the best 
features of open hearth furnaces across 
the country. About the only major part 
that didn’t undergo design changes was 
the bottom, Open hearth refractories are 
not merely an accessory to the furnace, 
themselves are the furnace, to 
all intents and purposes. The steel work 
of the main structure is merely a frame 
which helps support the refractories 


as they 


Vision Congress Schedules 
2nd Annual Session For Nov. 


Industrialists and vision specialists 
from throughout the South will gather 
on the Georgia Tech campus in Atlanta, 
November 6, 7 and 8 for the second an- 
nual Southeastern Industrial Vision Con- 
gress. 

The Congress, only one of its kind in 
the country, will present some of the na- 
from 
laboratories, leading universities, and pro- 
fessional 
industrial 


tion’s foremost experts research 
men in the fields of personnel 


relations, safety, optometry, 
and visual psychology. 

The congress program will be of par- 
exe 


directors 


ticular interest to top-management 
personnel 


industrial relations men, and safety 


ecutives, including 
en- 
gineers, as well as to specialists in the 


visual care professions 


Goodyear Begins Production 
Of Cold Rubber At Houston 


Facilities for the annual output of 30,- 


000 long tons of: “cold” synthetic rubber 


went into production recently at a gov- 
ernment-owned plant the 
Goodyear Synthetic Rubber Corporation, 
Houston, Texas 

Conversion of 24 of the plant’s 48 re- 
and 


operated by 


actors, installation of refrigeration 
equipment, was authorized by the federal 
government than a year The 
the local industry, a 
subsidiary of The Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company, among the leaders in the 


less ago. 


conversion places 


nation's “cold” rubber production picture 

Before the Houston 
plant had produced more than 600 million 
pounds of conventional GR-S. The plant’s 
remaining 24 reactors will continue pro- 
duction of 


conversion started 


this material, Goodyear has 
announced 

Polymerized at a temperature of 41 de- 
grees, While all-purpose GR-S requires a 
“cold” 
thetic is claimed in some quarters to in- 
tire 


temperature of 122 degrees, syn- 


Crease mileage by as much as 30 per 


cent 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS BUILDS WITH 
\o\ils STEEL 


When a large steel producer needed equipment for washing 
hundreds of thousands of cubic feet of blast furnace air per 
minute, it called on Ingalls. The intricately fabricated steel 
was furnished and erected by Ingalls from one of its plants, 
timed to meet erection schedules. 

Again and again, industry's greatest names turn to Ingalls 
for expertly fabricated steel of all types, delivered where 

Gas washers, fab- and when needed, at a reasonable cost. 


ricated by Ingalls 


for S. P. Kinney For information, address The Ingalls 
Engineers,Inc., 


j _ Pittsburgh, for a Iron Works Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
; large steel pro- 

i ducer. 

; 


FABRICATING STEEL 
IS OUR BUSINESS 


INDUSTRIES 


MAIN OFFICE, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Sales Offices in Chicago, 
\ Pittsburgh, New York, New Orleans 
: f 
— ~ 


{ithe 
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BOOK VALUES NOT 
INSURABLE VALUES 


zw They’re saving 
o depend on book values more than the roof... 

for insurance Is dangerous. em Your root may represent only a trifling amount 
Current values established - of the entire building cost... but think of its 


value in terms of the equipment and merchan- 


by appraisal furnish the dise it protects! 
proper basis for coverage, When it’s time for a check-up, call in a Ruber- 


oid Approved Roofer for an impartial report. 
re-rating, and proof of loss. Since Ruberoid makes every type of built-up 


roof, our Ruberoid Roofers have no bias...their 


The AMERICAN only interest is in seeing that you get the right 


roof for your needs. Write for the name of your 


APPRAISAL nearest Ruberoid Approved Roofer. 


Compan 
ithe RUBEROID 
Over Fifty Years of Service 2 : 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES built-up roofings 


The RUBEROID Co. 
Baltimore 24, Md. — Mobile 8, Ala. 
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Georgians Lease Alcohol Plant 
In Oregon From War Assets 


War Assets of the General Services Ad- 
ministration has leased for five years a 
wartime experimental industrial alcohol 
plant at Springfield, Oregon to Charles 
B. Hudson, Jr., William S. Hudson, and 
Mrs. W. E. (Ruth D.) Mitchell, all of 
Americus, Georgia. The lessee propose to 
rehabilitate and make necessary changes 
in the plant to determine whether 
duction of industrial 


pro- 
alcohol from wood 
waste is practicable 
Rental for the first three vears will be 
100 per annum; for the fourth and fifth 
years on a the 


alcohol 


based on 
industrial 


scale prevail- 


ing price of with a 


minimum guaranteed rental of $5,000 a 
month, payable in advance. The lease al- 
so contains an option enabling the lessees 
to renew for three additional five-year 
periods or to purchase for an amount to 
be negotiated. 


Tennessee Conservationists 
Publish Strata Study 


Tennessee Department of Conservation, 
Division of Geology have published a re- 
entitled Strati- 
graphy in This re- 


geologic 


port “Pre-Chattanooga 
Central 


the 


Tennessee.” 


results of a 


port pre 


I nts 


study o 


he strata comprising the Or- 








© Custom Built 





Structural Steel 
Fabrication 


Gratings 
Ladders 
Platforms 
Safety Cages 


Ventilators 











2112 North Lewis Ave. 





Prompt Delivery Cn 


STEEL BUILDING! 


© Insulated if Desired 


Allied Steel is in a position at the present time 
to furnish prompt delivery on Steel Buildings, 
Structural Steel Fabrication and Steel Accessories. 


Allied will completely engineer your special build- 
ing requirements from analysis of your need to 
placing the last piece of steel. 


Allied buildings can be furnished insulated; they 
are flexible, can be lengthened or shortened; 
afford nearly 100 percent salvage; are portable; 
have low initial investment and low cost main- 
tenance; are fire resistant and weathertight. 


WRITE FOR ALLIED'S CATALOG 


ALLIED STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 











dovician, Silurian, and Devonian systems 
exposed in the Central Basin, Western 
Valley of Tennessee, Wells Creek Basin, 
and Sequatchie Valley. The major pur- 
poses of the study were: (1) to sketch 
the contacts between the formations, or 
major rock units, that make up these 
major divisions of the Geologic Rock 
Seale in order to show their areal dis- 
tribution; (2) to measure stratigraphic 
sections of these units as a guide to the 
recognition of minor lithologic types that 
comprise the formations and as a guide 
to their lateral variations and their cor- 
relation; (3) to show by means of isopach 
maps the thicknesses of the formations 
and where possible the lateral variation 
in thicknesses of the formations and in 
some cases of the members; and (4) to 
study the more abundant fossils that 
characterize these rock units and that are 
useful in their identification and correla- 
tion. 


Missouri Dedicates 
First Tree Farms 


The American Tree Farm System added 
another state recently when Missouri of- 
ficially launched its program with dedica- 
tion ceremonies held near Eminence in 
Shannon County. The state, the 25th to 
adopt the Tree Farm plan, is out to im- 
prove management and protection prac- 
tices on more than 15 million acres of for- 
est land. 

Three representing the 
types of private forest ownership in Mis- 
souri and comprising nearly 88,000 acres, 
were certified as Tree Farms. They are: 
Industrial Ownership Pioneer Forest, 
Shannon County, operated by National 
Distillers Products Corp., 86,000 acres. 
Farm Ownership C. W. Fleetwood, 
Pierce City, 40 acres. Small Non-Farm 
Ownership.-A. E. James, Zalma, 1,575 


acres, 


properties, 





60 Years Ago 


Manufacturers Record Reported: 


September 21, 1889--The Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle reports the cot- 
ton crop of 1888-89 at 6,935,082 bales 
(weighing 3,437,408,499 pounds), against 
7,017,707 bales (weighing 3,406,068,167 
pounds) as the crop for year ending Au- 
gust 31, 1888. 

October 12, 1889--The people of Laredo, 
Texas are certainly in earnest in their ef- 
forts to build up that town. In another 
column offer from the Board of 
Trade of Laredo of a bonus of 640 acres 
of land, estimated to be worth $110,000, 
and $10,000 in cash as a bonus to anyone 
who will build a cotton or woolen mill to 
cost $150,000 and employ 200 hands. This 
is about the most liberal offer we have 
ever known to be made for such an enter- 
prise, and added to its liberality is the 
fact that Laredo is an extraordinaril) 
good place for both cotton or woolen 
mills 


is an 
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EXPORTERS - - IMPORTERS 


When shipping through the Port of 
Baltimore, we invite you to use our com- 
plete foreign banking facilities. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


UNION TRUST 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE 


Resources 


over 


$170,000,000.00 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


« . « Federal Reserve Syster 








‘ DINKLER HOTELS | 
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in ATLANTA 
The Ansley 


Joe Crocy, Monoger 


\a 
lin BIRMINGHAM 
The Tutwiler 


{ra Potton, Manager 


in N 
The Andrew Jackson 


leon Womble, Monoget 
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in LOUISVILLE 
The Kentucky 


Jomes E Rushin, Monoger 
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LJ 
in NEW ORLEANS 
The St. Charles 


re (Mike) O leary, 


Vice President & Monoger 
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jin MONTGOMERY 
\The Jefferson Davis 


Carling Dinkler 
President 


Carling Dinkler Jr. 


FORTY 





All Roads lead to... 


: + ryt 
. sSoulhwer” 
| qin Condition ™4 
Expoouwwn “LAS 
5: DA 
FAIR GROUND 
| STATE JANUARY 23-27,1950 


Society 


s American 
uspices ot gineers 


Under A ad Ventilating En 


of Heotind o 


ans 


for a wealth of NEW ideas 


Lay your plans now to attend this great 
Exposition. Here will be concentrated the 
latest developments in conditioning air in 
all types of industrial buildings. You'll 
have an unparalleled opportunity to ex- 
change ideas, get sound solutions to prob- 
lems that may be puzzling you in air con- 
ditioning, heating and ventilating. 

The new products you'll see—from com- 
plete units to maintenance supplies, the 
improved application techniques you'll dis- 
cover, the new stimulating IDEAS you'll 
absorb, will be invaluable in determining 
the most efficient and economical installa- 
tion for your needs. Remember the dates. 
Bring your associates. 








BUSINESS NOTES 





The board of directors of Bendix Avia- 
tion Corporation at a meeting recently in 
Detroit declared a dividend of 50 cents a 
share on the common stock, payable Sep- 
tember 30 to stockholders of record Sep- 
tember 10 

- ae 
Warner superinten- 
it the South Chicago Coke plant of 
the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co., has 
elected secretary of the 
Blast Furnace and Coke Association of 
the Chicago district 

Mr. Warner, a native of Lancaster, Ohio, 


John L 
dent 


assistant 


recently been 


began his coke career with the Toledo 
Furnace Company at Toledo, Ohio. From 
there he the Brier Hill Steel 
Company at Youngstown, then Wis- 
Steel In 
and 
the 


old 


went to 
to 
consin 
1924 he 
Relining 


Company in 
American 
Company 


Chicago. 
Smelting 
to help operate 
first by-product coke plant built 
Mexico 


joined 


In 


* * «8 

International Minerals & 
Corporation of Chicago, 
the highest 
tory during 


Chemical 
Ill., experienced 
ind earnings in its his- 
12-month period ended 


sales 


the 





<& BIG WINDS 


don't scare this building 


You get a structure that “fights 
back” against even the stormiest 
weather when you specify ARMCO 
PIONEER Buildings. They are de- 
signed to withstand high winds 
and driving rains. s 

ARMCO PIONEER Buildings have 
a sturdy steel framework covered 
with corrugated metal sheeting 
and roofing. They are weather- 
tight, fire-resistant, and lightning- 
safe when properly grounded. 

Although offering all the econ- 
omy of mass production, PIONEER 
Buildings are readily adaptable to 
individual needs. They can be of 
any length with widths from 20- 


ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
DIXIE DIVISION © 524 Forsyth Building 
SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION * 3500 Maury St. 


Other 


Offices in 


ARMCO STEEL BUILDINGS 


to 100-foot clear span, and heights 
to 24 feet. All you need is the 
foundation. Then a trained ARMCO 
Crew quickly erects the building— 
ready for wiring, plumbing, or 
special finishing. 

For small structures, consider 
ARMCO STEELOX Buildings. 
STEELOX Panel’ provide both 
structural support and exterior 
covering. They go together quickly 
to form a rugged building. 

Use ARMCO PIONEER or Stand- 
ard SteeLox Buildings wherever 
you need durable, low-cost shelter 
for men, materials, or equipment. 
Write for complete information. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Houston, Texas 

pal Cities 

¢ ——= ? 
PRMCO 


A 





June 30, 1949, President Louis Ware re- 
vealed in the corporation’s annual report 
sent to stockholders recently. 

Net earnings for the period were $5,- 
421,017 compared with $5,016,028 for the 
corresponding 12 months ended June 30, 
1948, representing $6.36 common 
share on the 790,305 shares outstanding 


per 


as compared with $5.85 per common share 
for the corresponding previous 12-month 
period, Net sales for the 
30, 1949, 
with 


year ended June 
$53,394,760 com- 
for the previous 
12-month period. Net 
working capital also showed an increase 
to $15,433,318 on June 30, 1949, compared 
with $13,244,705 on June 30, 1948 


* * * 


amounted to 
$50,123,269 


corresponding 


pared 


Directors of James Lees and Sons Co., 
of Bridgeport, Pa., recently declared the 
regular preferred dividend of 
96 The dividend is payable No- 
1 to stockholders of record Octo- 


quarterly 
cents 
vember 
ber 15 
* 8 « 

of Lion Oil Co., El Dorado 
Ark., recently declared regular quarterly 
dividend of and one-half 
share on the common stock of 
15, 1949 
to common stockholders of record at the 
1949 


Directors 


thirty-seven 

cents per 

the company to be paid October 

close of business September 30, 
. ae os 

Mr. E. C 

Bendix 


Bonia, general sales manager, 
Radio, Television and Broadcast 
Receiver Division, Bendix Aviation Corp., 
3altimore, Md., recently announced the 
ippointment of Moe Brothers Milwaukee 
Co., 1119 N. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis., 
as district merchandisers of Bendix Radio 
and Television for the State of Wisconsin 
except for a group of counties bordering 
Minnesota 


* * * 


The promotion of top management of 
the Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Co., Saint Paul, Minnesota has been an- 
nounced by Wil- 
liam L. McKnight, president of the firm 
since 1929, elected to the newly 
created post of chairman of the board and 
will also act as finance committee chair- 
in. Archibald G. Bush, former execu- 
tive vice president for marketing and dis- 
tribution, was elevated to chairmanship 
of the executive committee. 


the board of directors. 


was 


m 


Successor to the presidency is Richard 
P. Carlton, 
dent in 


former executive vice 
charge of research, engineering 
manufacturing. The announcement 
pointed out that “both Mr. McKnight and 
Mr. Bush will continue 
terest in the 


presi- 
ind 
their active in- 
affairs of the business.” 

* * * 

Phillip T. Coffin has been named man- 
ager of pig and ingot sales, and manager 
of the division for Alumi- 
num Company of America, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Mr. Coffin joined ALCOA 1926 in the 
company’s New York cable 
salesman. He served as works manager 
for the ALCOA-operated government- 
owned aluminum plant at Queens, New 
York, during World War II 


warehousing 


in 


office as a 
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ALLIGATOR 
eel essissippe town 

BELT 

LACING gives new Indusiry 


Tooth 180 tol 


Vote of Confidence 


%& For Transmission and Conveyor 
Belting of all kinds. Excellent 
for Package Conveyors. 

% Scparable and smooth on both 
sides. 

% 12 Sizes: For belts from 1/16” 
to 5/8” thick—and any width, 

% Made of Steel, “Monel”, “Ever- 
dur”. 











ne 
JUST A HAMMER 


Order From Your Supply House TO APPLY IT On June 24, 1949, the cit- 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY izens of Cleveland, Mississippi, voted 780 to 7 to issue 


i 2 ieee $540,000 in industrial bonds to purchase a site and con- 
e , Prig : : 
4690 Lexington Street Chicago 44, Illinois struct a building for Baxter Laboratories, Ine. 








This election was made possible by Mississippi’s BAWI 
Plan. It is a typical example of the attitude of Missis- 
sippi’s communities—both large and small—towards new 
industrial enterprises. 


The $540,000 represents a considerable savings in ini- 
tial capital outlay for Baxter Laboratories, but even 
more important to the success of this company’s new ven- 
ture is the overwhelming vote of confidence which they 
received from the people of Cleveland. 

Cleveland is only one of sixty-three Mississippi munici- 
palities which have successfully voted industrial bonds 
under the BAWI Plan. These and others are ready to 
prove again Mississippi’s attitude toward industry by 
action at the polls. 





Other Advantages 


Industries seeking new plant locations will find that 
Mississippi offers all the important factors necessary for 
a successful industrial operation. Besides the exclusive 
provisions of the BAWI Plan, these include: A wealth 
of annually replaceable agricultural raw products...an 
economic growth much greater than the national average 

.a reservoir of intelligent, native-born labor... access 
to the world’s largest reserves of natural gas...and 
plentiful electric power. 











write FOR on For Specific Information As To How Mississippi's BAW! Plan 
DIXISTEEL forgings and stampings are [itizejuueinam Can Provide A Building For Your Industry ... Call or Write 


made of carefully analyzed steel produced 

in our own open hearth furnaces. They are 

forged or stamped parts, and we will ig IPPI 

be pleased to submit our estimate f. a 

Weng imate for AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


of highest quality and strength. 
Send us your prints or specifications for wy, [ 
New Capitol Building Jackson, Mississippi 


- ——— 
ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY See Mississippi-manufactured products—Mississippi Industrial Exhibit, 
7 Ground Floor, International Trade Mart, New Orleans 
re etal OIXISTEEL er ViV Une MRL iry 
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TRADE LITERATURE 


The Commercial Shearing and Stamping valves are designed to boost production and Hardinge Co., Inc., York, Pa., — 32-page 
Co., Youngstown, Ohio—7 page booklet de- reduce operating costs. catalog on its complete line of rotary dryers, 
scribing and illustrating their hydraulic = kilns, and coolers. It discusses direct, semi- 
products. Pumps, motors, valves, cylinders Monsanto Chemical C St. Louis 4, Mo.,— = direct and indirect heat dryers, double-shell 
and manually operated units are pictured New booklets on two herbicides, pentachloro- and single-shell dryers, parallel-flow and 
showing their types and sizes phenol, technical and 2, 4D, giving chemical counter-flow dryers, steam tube and hot air 

* *¢ « and physical properties, complete formula- dryers. 

The Bristol Co., Waterbury. Conn 32 tion data and recommended rates of applica- sie 
page bulletin, No. A120, describing the com- won 6 ee Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del.,- 
pany’s line of series 500 air-operated con a 7 . _ 9. Revised edition of the technical booklet de- 
trollers and giving information about. the Fischer “ Porter Co., Hatboro, Pa.,—24+ scribing properties and uses of their syn- 
new instruments for automatically controlling Page illustrated catalog describing a wide thetic resins. A chart is shown which matches 
temperature, pressure, flow, liquid level, hu. Variety of primary and secondary flow in- the resins with their actual and potential 
midity, and pH valve struments and control valves for all indus- uses. 

et p tries eo 
‘2 4 

Electro-Alloys Division of American Brake Taylor Forge & Pipe Works, Chicago 90, _Anemostat Corp. of America, New York, 
Shoe Co., New York, N. Y.—-Bulletin titled, 111, Bulletin 493, showing the sizes and wall Y.—4+-page folder explaining the opera- 

How to reduce Abrasive Wear with Therm- thicknesses of Spiral-Weld Pipe which are tions and application of type HU air diffusers 
alloy HC-250,"" describing the physical prop- available and also shows Taylor Forge Fit- {[0r projection unit heaters for installations 
erties of and listing the many uses and ad tings and Flanges which are intended for 10 to 30 feet above the floor, where heated 
vantages of this abrasive resistant material use with Spiral-Weld Pipe. air is directed straight down in order to reach 

* = @ 2 floor level 
Lippmann Engineering Works, Milwaukee Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
is 32-page belt conveyor bulletin giving 12-page bulletin describing the prevention General Electric Co., Bloomfield, N. J..— 
con.plete information on stationary, portable and reduction of cavitation and pitting in Series of bulletins describing packaged air 
ind 16 types of special purpose belt convey- hydraulic turbines. Copies of the bulletin, conditioners for a wide variety of applica- 
ors, both troughed and flat belt 02B7226 are available upon request tions. Each of the bulletins describes and 
° 8s pictures the units and gives specifications, 

Western Felt Works, Chicago, Ill 20+ page Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh 8&, ratings, and dimensions 
booklet analyzing many typical machine’ Pa j-page bulletin No. T A-17, dese ribing * * * 
vibration examples in various production how steel studs can be driven instantaneously The MeCaskey Register Co., Alliance, Ohio, 
fields with photographs and charts—and ex- into steel, masonry, or concrete with the Booklet, entitled How Tool Costs Were 
plaining in detail how they were successfully M.S.A. Velocity-Power Driver Cut 12 Ways in 20 Plants,’’ based entirely 
met with Western Felt’s new vibration ab- ° ape i on written reports of savings from a score 
sorbing material for machine mounting Danly Machine Specialties, Ine., Chicago of representative plants, condensed for quick 

ae ae Ill S-page folder containing dimensional reading: illustrated with amusing and sug- 

_ Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh 8 data on the press bolster plates. Specifica- gestive cartoons 

a one-page illustrated bulletin describing tions to facilitate die interchangeability is ob 
Mis ar all- vision dust mask Ww hich provides included. Copies are available upon request Red Devil Tools, Irvington 11, N. J.,—No 

plete ficial and respiratory protection ay catslon doar > Red Devil tools 
against nuisance and harmful dusts Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, Ohio,—12- “0, Catalog describing Red Devil tools, ma- 
. = @ page booklet titled, ‘Fabricating and Finish- chines and specialties with many illustrated 

Ross Operating Valve Co., Detroit 3, Mich ing of Armco Zincgrip-Paintgrip,”’ describing Pages and valuable operation data sprinkled 

S-page illustrated bulletin. on In-Line recommended methods for forming, joining. '%roughout the 84 page book 
Mounting Master Valves and Pilot Valves and painting this zinc-coated and bonderized * ¢ *# 


The bulletin describes in detail how the sheet steel O'Neil-Irwin Mfg. Co., Lake City, Minn.,- 

New edition of the 40 page DI-Acro catalog 
giving the latest information concerning the 
DI-Acro system of die-less duplicating 
Among the new items included is the new 
DI-Acro power shear 
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Chance Vought Aircraft Division, Dal- 


HYMAN VIENER:SONS las, Texas, has awarded Texas Engineer- 
ing & Manufacturing Company, Inc., Dal- 
ALUMINUM . BABBITTS 


las, Texas, ¢ é swage 243 engine 

as . REFINERS . MANUFACTURERS as, Texas, a contract to swage 

BRASS & BRONZE INGOTS —— — = BOX 573. RICHMOND, VA. mount tubes. The tubes are of chrome 

moly steel 3 inches in diameter with a 

PIG LEAD ° COPPER ALLOYS 1.20 wall thickness and are swaged to a 

SOLDER TYPE ZINC Write Dept. MR 2 inch diameter. making this one of the 
a e . 


HYMAN VIENER & SONS . RICHMOND, VIRGINIA most intricate BWasing operations yet un- 
dertaken in the Southwest. The contract 


calls for magnafluxing all pieces in addi- 
tion to the swaging. 
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Direct from Manufacturer to Consumer 


The Quinn Standard is known as the best the world 
over, wherever concrete pipe is’ produced and 

used. Backed by over 35 years’ service in the 

L A | N d hands of hundreds of Quinn-educated contractors, 
an municipal departments and pipe manufacturers 

who know from experience that Quinn pipe forms 
and Quinn mixing formulas combine to produce 


Pr | N T E D the finest concrete pipe at lowest cost 
QUINN HEAVY DUTY PIPE FORMS 
All Sizes For making pipe by hand methods by either the 
wet or semi-dry processes. Built to give more years 
Ytaloc of service—sizes for pipe from 10” up to 120” and 
and Sty le $ larger—tongue and groove or bell end pipe at 
lowest cost 


OLES ENVELOPE CORP, | | wre root: cosine sins pic on en 


mates sent on request 


2510 Loch Raven Road, Baltimore 18, Md. . Also manufacturers QUINN CONCRETE PIPE MACHINES 
Sale es, Washington, D. C., Atlanta, Ga., Harrisburg, Pa +h 
siete saad ; QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS 1605 12°ST. BOONE. IA 
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e Whatever your needs 

in pressure vessels—cre- 

osoting cylinders, bub- 

ble-towers, gas scrub- TIMBER-TREATING 
bers, pressure spheres, 

gas storage tanks, etc.— CYLINDERS 

you can dependonCOLE 

for vessels that are cor- 

rect in design and per- ise — — 
manently leakproof at co) 3° tte Sal 
the welded or riveted ee 
joints. We also design Write for ilatest Cole 

and fabricate elevated Catalog —“Tank Talk.” 


waa” dgestora, tan . WHAT'S TO BE GAINED 
:-D- COLE Weel BY MAKING COMPARISONS 


MANUFACTURING CO. Ae | 
NEWNAN, GA. | 4 at ( THERE IS NO 
; arora BETTER YARDSTICK 











COMPARISON is a fair yardstick in buying any well 
water system. That is why Layne welcomes and urges com- 
parison with any and all other systems now being built. 
Comparisons quickly reveal the superiority of Layne de- 
signing as reflected by higher efficiency, better materials 


and low upkeep cost, plus rugged construction insuring 
longer life. 





SA ae Re 


— a sicrol In addition there is the all important matter of proper 
aan Se ce ce installation. Leading engineers of the country readily 
wood eternal,” and you will find admit that Layne installation methods are better. They 
no better tanks than ours for provide well water systems with increased capacity and 


mills, factories, villages, ete. In- keep operation cost surprisingly low. 
quiries invited. 


When you buy a well water system it is wise and profit- 
able to choose a Layne. Thousands of big, medium and 
small installations are giving economical and satisfactory 
service today and will continue to do so for many years. 








For catalogs, bulletins, or further information, 


Address 


uff 
LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
General Offices 
“SERVING THE SOUTH ” AYNE MEMPHIS 8, TENN. 


Storage tanks — Pressure vessels 
Welded steel plate construction 


BUFFALO TANK CORPORATION 


Fairfield Plant — P. O. Box 475 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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C. M. Davison; M. Winter; G. T. Willey, V-P Mfg.; H. P. Hessler; G. A. Evans; 
A. B. Cribbs, and R. B. Schulze inspect new process developed by Martin Co. 


Martin Co. Develops Process 
For Fabricating Small Parts 
The 


more 


Glenn L. Martin Company, Balti- 
Maryland have recently developed 


a process Called Marform, said to produce 


savings of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars annually for the aircraft industry. 
Be, ee president of the Martin 
Company the new method re- 
sults in a substantial increase in the rate 
of production of numerous types of de- 


Pearson, 


said that 
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tailed parts, and a considerable decrease 
in labor and tooling costs. Furthermore, 
parts produced by the new method are 
held to close dimensional tolerances usual- 
ly obtained only by expensive tooling. 

The principal feature responsible for 
the success of the Marform process is 
the precision control of the pressure 
curve for the forming cycle of the part. 
This control of the pressure enables a 
part to be formed free of wrinkles and 
reduces springback to a minimum. 

The Marform process is new enough 
that a full evaluation of all of its poten- 
tialities has yet to be made, but at this 
time concrete accomplishments indicate 
that a tremendous field will open as the 
advantages of this new sheet metal form- 
ing method becomes more widely under- 
stood. 


Temco Earnings At $573,771.65 
For First Six Months Of '49 


Sales of $7,057,642.63 with earnings of 
on the 447,880 shares of common stock 
outstanding, were reported by Texas En- 
gineering & Manufacturing 
Inc., Dallas, Texas for the 
period ending June 30, 1949. 

This compares with sales of $1,926,- 
693.86 and earnings of $149,661.19 for the 
corresponding period in 1948. 


Company, 
six months 


Coincident with announcement of the 
six months figures, H. L. Howard, TEMCO 
Executive Vice-President and Treasurer, 
that as of June 30, 1949, 
TEMCO’s ratio of current assets to cur- 
liabilities was slightly better than 
two to one, with cash on hand of $708,- 
699.48 


revealed 


rent 


Atlantic & Danville Railway 
Begins Independent Operation 


Following expiration of a 50-year lease 
to the Southern Railway, which was not 
renewed, the Atlantic and Danville Rail- 
way has begun operations in its own right 
independent rail carrier over 205 
miles of road between West Norfolk, Va. 
and Danville, Va. An entirely new fleet 
of freight has been 
secured. No passenger service is contem- 
plated “at this time,” it was announced. 


as an 


diesel locomotives 











CAROLINA BLOWER CO., INC. 


29 YEARS OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS 


ALL STEEL HEAVY DUTY BALL BEARING EXHAUST FANS 


EVERYTHING PERTAINING TO A MODERN DUST COLLECTING SYSTEM 
"FURNISHED, ERECTED AND GUARANTEED 


_Immediate Delivery from Stock 


EXPERT ENGINEERING SERVICE AVAILABLE ON ALL DUST, SHAVING, LINT & ODOR REMOVAL 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


430 Morehead Ave. « 


Phone 7354 
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ALBERT 


“RINGS THE BELL” 


VALVES AND FITTINGS 
Tube Turns—Dresser—Victaulic 
Cast Iron or Steel 
Forged Steel 

Special Alloys 

Water Main 

PIPE 

Wrought iron 

Steel 

Structural 

Cast tron 

Copper-Steel 

Seamless 

Electric Weld 

Spiral, Lap & Butt Weld 
Shore-Dredge 
Speed-Lay 


SPECIALISTS IN PRE- 
FABRICATED PIPING 


Complete facilities for 
Bending, Coiling, Bevel- 
ing, Swedging, Flanging, 
Grooving, Welding, Cut- 
ting to Sketch, and Thread- 
ing to meet your most 
rigid requirements. Bitu- 
mastic or Cement Lining 
—Testing—All meeting 
Standard Specifications, 


IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


PILING—Sheet Piling—Lightweight * Tubular 
—AII sizes 


PIPE PILES — Lapweld * Seamless * Electric 
Weld + Spiral Weld 


PILE SHELLS—Spiral Welded + Hel-Cor 
Riveted 


CAISSONS 
PILE FITTINGS—an types and sizes for steel 


and wood * Cobi Pile Tips * Cast Steel and 
Iron Points * Plates and Shoes * Cast Steel 
and Malleable Iron Sleeves 


CULVERTS —Corrugated + Spiral or Riveted Stee! 


ALBERT 


a ee OO 
Berry at North 13th Sts., Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


INC. 


Phone EVergreen 7-8100 





FROM STOCK 
Q GREAVES-SILENT BAKELITE GEARS 


No waiting when you order Greaves Silent 
Bakelite Gears. © We have them in stock 
NOW! @ Your order will go forward imme- 
diately. @ You'll appreciate the silent 
operation and added smoothness provided 
by Greaves Silent Bakelite Gears. @ You'll 
marvel at their great strength to carry big 
power loads ... their remarkable ability to 
successfully operate com- 
pletely submerged in water. 
@ You'll welcome their low 
cost. © No metal reinforce- 
ments required. @ Save 
Time ... Money ... Labor! 
We also make silent gears 
of rawhide and Fabroil. 


Write for Circular. 





CUTTING THEIR OWN 
GEARS, WE CAN 








2017 Eastern Ave. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 














4, 

f 
If you are angling for a location 
for a light industry which offers ex- 
cellent transportation facilities, an 
ample supply of intelligent rural 
labor, and a mild year ‘round 
climate, then you should investigate 
Plant City on Florida's West Coast 
In Plant City, sound and pro- 
gressive manufacturers will be wel- 
comed with practical, usable help 
. . « progressive and helpful public 
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officials .. . plus the active support 
and cooperation of its citizens. 
Here you will find transportation 
facilities second to none. . . main 
lines of the Seaboard Air Line and 
the Atlantic Coast Line railroad 
systems . principal highways 
radiating to all points . and ex- 
ceptional trucking facilities. Ade- 
quate power and water available. 


For Essential Data, Write 
EAST HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


FORTY-NINE 








PROTECTED BY GEMUIME 


HOT DIP 


GALVAMIZING 
ey 


A protective coating of zinc will add years 
to the life of iron and steel products. 


Whether it’s structural work for installa- 
tions, or whether it’s a finished product — 
investigate the savings and sales appeal of 
a galvanized finish. Cast iron and steel 
fittings, tubing, tanks, bars, and fabricated 


members. 


ATLANTIC 


®.0.BO0 1714 


STEEL COMPANY 


DIXISTEEL |RNIWUh 7 elt) car 











FIRST TWO of over 200 truck loads 
pipe as it left the Steelton plant of the 


Bethlehem Supplying Pipe 
For Gas Line Into Baltimore 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
recently announced that 26-inch electric 
fusion welded gas pipe, more than 15 miles 
of it, will be laid from Granite, Md., tothe 
Spring Garden central distribution station 





of 26-inch electric fusion welded gas 
Bethlehem Steel Co., in Pennsylvania. 


of Consolidated Gas and Electric Light & 
Power Company, Baltimore, to bring 
natural gas from the trunk line passing 
through Granite into the city. Steel plate 
for the pipe was rolled by Bethlehem at 
its Sparrows Point, Md., plant. An esti- 
mated 3,065 tons of one-fourth-inch steel 
plate will be used in the pipe line 








Gary-Riveted Grating 


GRATING 


Square edge bars for safe footing. 
Hexagonal cross bars for neat appearance. 


STANDARD STEEL SPRING COMPANY 


Open Steel Floor Grating Division 
2700 East Fifth Avenue, Gary, Indiana 


GARY 
WELDED 


Send for attractive paper-weight 
sample, which is yours for the 
asking. Catalogues upon request. 


:: Gary Stair Treads 











NEWNAN, GEORGIA 


BLEVATED TANKS © DISMANTLED °¢ 
BOTGHT AND SOLD ¢ 


STEEL AND STAINLESS STEEL 


FABRICATORS 


SMALL TANKS @ STACKS @ CHUTES 
VESSELS AND SIMILAR WORK 


BROWN STEEL CONTRACTORS 


MOVED * REBUILT * 
HEAVY RIGGING aND BOILER REPAIRS 


REPAIRED 








Air Conditioning Outlook Good, 
Exposition Planned For January 


Plans for the Southwest Air Condition- 
ing Exposition, to be held at Dallas, 
Texas, January 23, to 27, 1950, disclose the 
firm expectation that another big year 
is in prospect for the important group of 
industries to be represented there. As the 
only display next year of the Interna- 
tional Heating and Ventilating Exposi- 
tion, the exposition at Dallas has the sup- 
port of a long list of exhibitors repre- 
senting every branch of the industry and 
coming from all parts of the United 
States. It will be held under the auspices 
of the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers. 

Selection of Dallas for the 1950 exposi- 
tion was based on the obvious need of 
this most active area from the standpoint 
of current and planned construction, as 
well as its advantages in requiring heat- 
ing, ventilating and air conditioning 
equipment of every conceivable kind. 


COMING EVENTS 


OCTOBER 

3-6—Association of Iron & Steel Engi- 
neers, 1949 Annual Convention, Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

27-29—American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers, 17th semi-annual meeting, Mount 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, Canada. 








NOVEMBER 

3 — Cotton - Textile 
Meeting, New York 

i—Forest Products Research Society, 
meeting of Virginia-Carolinas. Section 
Duke University, Durham, N. C. 

5—AATCC, Piedmont Sect., Charlotte Ho- 
tel, Charlotte, N. C. 

6-8—Southeastern Industrial Vision Con- 
gress, second annual, Tech 
Campus, Atlanta, Ga. 

14-18—Refrigeration Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association, 6th exposition, 
Atlantic City Auditorium, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 

28-Dec. 3—Chemical Industries, 22nd Ex- 
position, Grand Central Palace, New 
York. 


Institute, Annual 


Georgia 
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A.K.ROBINS G CO.INC. 


wrive FOR CATALOCVUE 


CANNING MACHINERY 
FRUITS-VEGETABLES-FISH-Erc. 


DEHYORATING EQUIPMENT 


BALTIMORE,MD. 





Crawford Sprinkler Supply Co. 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
Automatic Sprinkler Systems 
Heating, Boiler and Industrial Piping 
Pipe, Valves and Fittings 


To keep up with the Industrial Expansion 
of the South and Southwest 


DAILY CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD PUBLISHING CO. 


read the 


Published daily by 


Baltimore 3, Md. 


EAST POINT, GEORGIA 1 Year's Subscription $20.00 
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WEASEL | These Cool i 
SOLVES INDUSTRY'S ABTOMATIC CONTROL PROBLEM DERN 
=a meanest, | CSE LOOTETS Mee DESIGN 


° The distinguishing feature of Mercoid Controls = * 
° is the exclusive use of Mercoid hermetically by 
sealed mercury switches. These switches are 

nf not subject to dust, dirt or corrosion, thereby e 
' assuring better performance and longer control . 
. . 
. ics . 
Z . 
. erty, = : 
-f 2 p . 
/ rave, {+ } . 
m =~ Wom AY ‘ 
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Ir doesn’t matter what you seek in an electric cooler, 
you'll find it in a Halsey Taylor! They are not only 
modern in mechanical improvements but they bring a 
welcome freedom from servicing annoyances. Coolers 
for remote installations, combinations for drinking 
use. or Halsey Taylor fountains for plant or office 


use. Get our catalog. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO. 


Warren, Ohio 


Y, - 

a Ol Burner Safety 
Float Operated Transtormer-Relay 
tf you have a control problem involving the automatic 
control of pressure, temperature, liquid level, mechan- 
ical operations, etc t will pay you to consult 
Mercoid's engineering ‘statt— always at your service 


plete Mer 


THE MERCOID CORPORATION, 4201 BELMONT AVE., CHICAGO 41, ILL 














2,733 SALES PROSPECTS 





id Poles, Lumber, Cross 
1949 Edition $1.00 a Copy ey Cross Ties 
Also Wolmanized Lumber 


plants and expansions to existing plants—com- Decay and Termite Proof—Can Be Painted 


Most complete and up-to-the-minute list of new 


piled by states and cities—ready for instant 
reference. 


NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS is of 
immense value to any company that sells to 


Decks for Ocean Vessels 








Southern industry; an excellent sales prospect 
list that’s made to order for you. 


YOURS FOR ONLY $1.00 A COPY 


Send check or money order today 
for your copies of the 1949 Edition of 
NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS. 


A BUSINESS SERVICE PUBLICATION OF 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD 


Baltimore 3, Maryland Plants at: New Orleans; Winnfield, La.; Losisville, Miss.: 
Sevannah, Ga.; Jackson, Tens., and Norfolk, Va. 
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HOUSTON — The Commerce Co 1042 LUFKIN — Curtis W. Finley, additions 
N WwW Main St., air conditioning building, $50,000 and alterations to bus building 
n Ss HOUSTON — Consolidated Grocers Corp MCALLEN — Southwestern Bell Telephone 
office and warehouse, $60,000 Co., new central office building. 
(Continued from page 16) HOUSTON—Continental Bus System, Ine ODESSA — Southwestern bell Telephone 
two-story office and shop building Co., one-story addition and alterations to 
DEER PARK — Southwestern Bell 7 - HOUSTON — Cook Heat Treating Co., of telephone building 
phone Co., Akard & Jackson & Wood Sts Texas, one-story office building. PALESTINE — Joyce Motor Co., construct 
telephone building HOUSTON Houston Pp rinting Co.. 2310 auto service, sales, parts, shop, storage build- 
EDNA — Jackson County Electric Cooper-  @jay Ave.. warehouse, $30.0 : $75, 
ative, one- ei office building HOUSTON — Houston P eae Co.. two AID EW — Harvest Queen Mill, grain 
ENNIS — rcett & Platt, warehouse warehouses. ? elevator, $3 wu) 
FORT WORT >, American Rooting Corp ‘HOLUSLUN — Humble Oil & Refining Co PORT ARTHUR D. M 
office buildin 7 one-story field station building. — a Co... repair shop unit 
_ FORT WORTH — MOL STON — nrieger Motors, 1901 Milma RISING STAR — Higginbotham Mercan- 
: . St uto shop, $70,000 tile Co., warehouse, $75,000. 
WORTH — Consolidated Vultee * HOL STON — Max srost, 1601 W. Webster SAN ANTONIO — Thurman Barrett, two 
r nstrument bidg., $139,159. B St.. warehouse and addition to manufactur service stations Lae 
BN eh WORTH — Kimbell Milling Co., 22 ne ant. $100,000 SAN ANTONIO — Gulf Oil Corp., 401 S 
S. Main St i evator, $250,000 ; am Maal > % 1020 Cen Comal St., filling station 
FREEPORT — Chemical C one St MOL bgt ann yes 000 Sergent SAN ANTONIO — Holden's Home & Auto 
story auditorium dir 1 = | ( . rehouse Supply Co., one-story building, $38,725 
FORT WORTH — J fie, grait HOt ee es es ee SAN ANTONIO — Humble Oil & Reiining 
pa . rouse and ofhce building, $163,850. Co., service station 
GAL D NA FARK — apeps heh J Rosey , HOUSTON — Puffer-Sweiven Co., office an SAN ANTONIO—Jordan Motor Co., Alamo 
Co one ae rvice srehouse. $38.40 : ‘ : & S. St. Marys St., remodeling and additions 
G. STON — i ulf Sulphur om ae aia ERS orte to building, $15,674 
idditional plant, $750,000 ‘ Sate SEN W ee oe SS 301 yc bi le SAN ANTONIO — Knowlton’s Creamery 
ove STON — Ace Window S« 2 O6., Bia HOt STON a Shalt Oil Co.. Shell Bldg 314 Frede . cksburg Rd., second story addi- 
ac Drive, one-story ir se. 7 one-story service station, 3802 Ric ‘hmond Ra 4 . 
nang og? _ mour |} 761 F , ‘ONIO—Martin Linen Supply Co., 
venue iouston dition warehou a - aver Sewing Mact at 121 Roosevel It Ave two-story building 
$35 - . a eee ne sho} Pt Yay ee . * INTO — O'Krent Floor Covering 
HOUSTON _— Ba rd, Perkins & Greer, on , . Marys St., building, $67,169 
a eb Due ns er “Hot STON — Southern States Investment SAN" ANTONIO — San Antonio Tent & 
I ection 7 ot! ig Awning Co., 618 Broadway, one-story build- 
s — son Construction Cc me 
‘ow TON 2. Bree sy house SAN ANTONIO — George C. Vaughan & 
Hot STON. — Texa Texas Compan Sons, 628 Buena Vista St., one-story build- 


Picton Towing 


74 
Beard & Stone Electric 


Wash roon 
servic ) orn < 1 . on 
“Hol STON . ddell’s Hous iture SINTON — Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Ne ORF 1 St warehou Co.. Akard St 1ddition to present building 
“HOUSTON \ ‘ap COrD.. { ott SUGAR LAND — Imperial Sugar Co., one- 
nd shop bui Vavsid nd Cc tor imp station 
to = : PYLE R. W. Fair, 225 S. College St 
a : ; two-stor yarking bt 
OUSTON — Vest End Lum 90) worstory parking bul 
a U “ imber r 75 ) mk rORIA — t De Nemours 
sald STON lotor Co., 36 1 \ hy oe : 
surg St yn : manufacturin vant Ay ACO — VB rtré ; N. 6th St 


& Bascom Rope 
ind rehouse 


. 








ehem 


nit I 
KE RMIT. Fo t Buick Co.. business \ Ne\ ribune & Times He ri ld, 
. 5 21 th St..;newspaper plant 192 
reiner Wool & Mohair my ACO — Southwestern Greyhound ee 
house, $80,000 905 Commerce S one-story and basement 
Texas Co 31 ) 
station wr nT A fe as — Chapman Dairy, one 


story dair 104 Peean St., $50,000 


O00 


. Warehouse, $75,006 Shae te Wu MITA IFALLS — Hardin College, two- 
Specify SAUEREISEN “LONGVTE 'W — Southwestern Gas & Elec St Maire 
' ea 00,000 WICHITA FALLS — Karkele Products Co 
ACIDPROOF CEMENTS —COMPOUNDS LONGVIEW —- ! Eastman Cory one-story business building 
eee erection of pla eee, ie {WICHITA FALLS — M & V Tank Co., one 
Tanks, Sewers, Stacks, Floors ne t BBOC Kk — Lubbock Cotton Oil Co., seed gy flice buildi 
Technical cements for, all purposes Lt SACS i dathiere. pulaine “Wie HITA F renee Ps Cr istoco 7th and 
Send sketches or samples > (MM) Travis St one-story garage OOS Tth St 
Sauer Cements Company « Pi ‘enna. ‘larence K. Whiteside = 
ts Pittsburgh 15. P “LUBBOCK =, Clarence K. Whitesid tiaieiied esas 
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Order the New Eighty-Fourth 
Year Textile Blue Book Today! 


It reports the entire textile manufacturing industry with dvers and finishers, 
all allied firms and dealers. The mill reports give details on each plant 
date established, capital, executives’ names, machinery operated, goods made 
and number of employees, as well as much other data. 


‘You will want this important S4th vear issue for your office and for 
reference every day, and its small cost should be returned to you many times 
over, 

For selling—for buying—for reference and for mail campaigns, in these b | : pavisNS ey 
active textile days—you need this latest revision of the entire trade. The ns waRECTO 
large edition in your office—the salesman’s size for your men on the road, R | = sas 
will easily return their small cost! | 


Thumb indexes for instant reference to any section. Gold and cloth bindings. 


Deluxe office edition < siso:6:0 Sia 
Handy size (not shown) ... -$5.75 Ridgewood 
Salesman's edition ..............$4.50 
The New S4th Year Edition is new in all the essential things that count in a complete 
guide to the Textile Industry. New from cover to cover. New with nine thousand 
revised mill reports. New information on some twenty-five thousand lers and firms 
in allied lines. New in up-to-date information on markets you can sell with profit. 
New in giving thousands of sources where you can buy with saving 
Old books are obsolete—expensive to use and unreliable! An enormous 
number of changes and great mass of new data is now available. 


DAVISON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Executive, Production and Sales Offices at RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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EPPINGER ~~ RUSSELL CO. 


Wood Preservers Since 1878 


80 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK I], 


Pressure Treated 


N. Y. 





— STRUCTURAL LUMBER — 
POLES e CROSS ARMS e PILING e TIES 
POSTS e BRIDGE AND DOCK TIMBERS 











Treating Plants 


Jacksonville, Fla. Eddington, Pa. 








THE BELMONT IRON Works 


Engineers-Fabricators-Erectors-Contractors-Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 
BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED—ARC WELDED 


: PHILADELPHIA — EDDYSTONE — ROYERSFORD 
Cable Address — Beliron 


Main Office—Philadelphia 46, Pa. 
New York Office—44 Whitehall St., N. Y. 4. N. Y. 





SIXTY YEARS’ experience in 
Metal Perforating is your assurance of 
a satisfactory job. 
Made to your specifications 
and shipped promptly. 
Metal Sample Plate on Request. 
ERDLE PERFORATING COMPANY, 
171 York Street Rochester (11), N. Y. 





PERFORATED 
METALS 


For every purpose, Industrial and Ornamental 


Steel, Stainless Steel, Monel Metal, Brass, 
Copper, Bronze, Aluminum, Zinc, Lead, Tin 
Plate and all other metals or materials 
perforated as required, and for all kinds 
of sereens. Send for new Catalog. 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


400 Jehneten Ave., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





TRUCTURAL UILDINGS 


and BRIDGES 


Steel Tank and Miscellaneous Plate Work 
Carolina Steel and Iron Company 


STEEL 
Capacity 1200 toms per month. 


® Greensboro North Carolina 


6. C Rep. Edward McCrady, 307 Allen Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 





Ornamental and Industrial 
0% PERFORATED 
se METALS 


We carry a large stock for 
SIX larg: ik fi 


immediate shipment. 
Send for Our Catalogue. 
Manhattan Perforated Metal Co., Inc., 43-17 37th St, L. I. City, N. Y. 








Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 


DESIGNERS — FABRICATORS — ERECTORS 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 


For Buildings, Bridges and All Industrial Purposes 
BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 


Capacity: 1500 to 2000 toms per month. 








POWER PLANTS---WATER WORKS 


Contractors 


BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 
140 Edgewood Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 








A AOUNT AIRY GRANITE 


The North Carolina Granite Corp'n. 
Mount Airy, N. C. 








Complete Lead Installations for 
SULPHURIC ACID and SUPERPHOSPHATE PLANTS 


Leadlined tanks, lead heating and cooling coils for the chemical 
and plating industries. Write for list of uses of lead. 


SOUTHERN LEAD BURNING CO. 


Atlanta 2, Ga. 


P. O. Box 4627 Phone Wal. 2576 








GALVANIZING 


ave it done by berg gy o> OLDEST, 
the Country's LARGES 
—HOT DIP JOB GALVANIZER— 
—PICKLING AND OILING— 
Joseph P. Cattie & Bros., Inc. 
Gaul & Letterly Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
GALVANIZED PRODUCTS FURNISHED 











LAMORGA 


PIPE €& FOUNDRY CO. 
Qa me 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 





OCTOBER NINETEEN FORTY-NINE 














New Plants 


(Continued from page 64) 
WICHITA FALLS — eee Bills 
story warehouse, $75 


two- 
406 Sixth St 5, Ot 


VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE — Haley 
& Norris, Inc., office building 

CHASE CITY — Mecklenburg 
operative, headquarters building 

CLARKSVILLE — Colonial Mills 
dition 

INDEPENDENCE — Independence 
Mill, Inc., neg pollens rf property 
tablishment of hosier 

PETERSBURG — Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way Co., engine terminal building 

RADFORD — Colony Box Co 
facturing plant 

ROANOKE — Magic City Launderers and 
Cleaners, Inc., rebuilding laundry destroyed 
by tire, $300,000 

WINCHESTER — 
search Laboratory, new 


Chisholm 
tlectric 
Inc., ad- 


Hosiery 
for es- 


box manu- 


Winchester Fruit Re 


plant, $115,000 
WEST VIRGINIA 


MOUNDSVILLE — United Zinc 
Corp., establishment of a new-type 
plant. 

TRIADELPHIA — Valley 
machine shop and warehouse 


Smelting 
smelting 


Camp Coal Co 
$300,000 


Chain Belt Co. Opens 
New Warehouse At Dallas 


Chain Belt Company of Milwaukee, 
Wis., announces the opening of a new 
modern warehouse in conjunction with 
expanded facilities for the Dallas 
office at 1611 Dragon St., 


new 
district 
Dallas, 
This 
Belt 
area 


sales 
Texas. 
warehuose 
distributors and 
efficient 


will Chain 
customers in the 
off-shelf service. 


new give 


prompt, 

















FOR SALE 


110-Ton Cleveland 11S 9° stroke 1946 — 
Air Cushion — w/m — AI Condition. 


Seaboard Steel Co., Inc. 
New Haven, Connecticut 














Statement of the 
circulation, etc 
gress of August 24, 1912 
and July 2, 1946 
published monthly at Baltimore, 
tober 1949 


1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor and _ busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, Manufacturers 
Record Publishing Co., Baltimore, Md.; edi- 
tor, Wm. M. Beury, MANUFACTURERS RECoRD, 
Baltimore, Md managing editor, Wm. M. 
Beury, MANUFACTURERS RECORD 3altimore, 
Md.; business manager, Frank Gould, MaNnvu- 
FACTURERS ReEcorD, Baltimore, Md 

> 


2. That the owner is Manufacturers Record 
Publishing Company, 3altimore 3, Md.: 
Stockholders are: Frank Gould, MANurac- 
TURERS Record, Baltimore, Md.; Wm. M. 
MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD, Baltimore, 
I Lisle Gould, MANUFACTURERS RECORD, 
Baltimore, Md.: Frank G. Beury, Baltimore, 
Md.; Fleet-McGinley, Inc 3altimore, Md. 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1% or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages or other securities are: None 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders 
and security-holders, if any. contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security-holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany, but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security-holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fidu- 
ciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee 
given: also that the said two paragrz s 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and se- 
curity-holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner: and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, as- 
ation or corporation has any interest, di- 
rect or indirect, in the said stock, bonds or 
other securities than as so stated by him 


O'DONNELL, 
Assistant Treasurer 


ownership, management, 
, required by the Acts of Con- 
and March 3, 1933 
of MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
Md., for Oc- 


soci 


oe | 


Sworn to and subscribed before 

2ist day of September, 194 
EDWARD T 

commission expires May 


me this 


MYERS 


1951.) 


(My 


66 





An Ocean Port 
in Central Florida 


We invite you to investigate the outstand- 
ing advantages for business and commerce 
of Sanford, Florida. This city, located on 
the St. John’s River, is now the southern 
terminal of an inland waterway from 
Trenton, N. J. to Sanford. This water- 
way has been completed to a prevailing 
depth of 12 ft. and provides contacts with 
Trenton, Cambridge, Wilmington (Del.), 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Norfolk, Wilmington (N. C.), Charleston, 
Savannah and Jacksonville. The city of 
Sanford has authority and will construct 
terminal facilities immediately. 


Sanford occupies a favorable position in 
center of Florida's vegetable and fruit 
growing and processing area. Mild cli- 
mate, best of living conditions, good labor 
supply and conditions. Write or wire for 
further information. Address Edward 
Higgins, 


SEMINOLE COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


SANFORD 


FLORIDA 








INVESTMENT 
160 Acres High and dry land in Florida. 
A dirt cheap Bargain $8.00 per acre. 
A real investment. Write owner. 


FRANK T. HERRING 
P. O. Box 542 Thomasville, Alabama 








WANTED 


Large engineering firm wishes to acquire 
several complete plants through purchase 
of (1) capital stock, (2) assets, (3) ma- 
chinery and equipment, whole or in part. 
Personnel retained where possible, strict- 
est confidence. Box 1216, 1474 Broadway, 
New York 18, N. Y 








Mr. Manufacturer: 
Are you seeking more business? Write 
us to-day for a New technique. 


PURCHASING ADVISORY GUILD 
Woolworth Building New York 7, N. Y. 














EXPERIENCED OFFICE MANAGER 


or ked by 15 years experience. Also 
A. accountant. Seeks connections with 
a te firm, > 44, married, don’t drink. 
Also have 7 years experience Lumber In- 
spections, Lumber Checker. General Man- 
ager Sawmill, Etc. What have you to 
offer me. Write to Frank T. Herring 


P. O. Box 542 Thomasville, Alabama 





FOR SALE 
ELECTRIC MELTING FURNACE 


Top charge, 9 ft. shell, with 2500 
KVA_ transformer. little used, in 
good condition. 
FRANK B. FOSTER, INC, 
Oliver Bldg. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


diam. 
Very 








NEW WIRE ROPE BELOW PRESENT 
MANUFACTURER'S PRICES 
400,000 ft. New Black and Galv. Wire rope 
sices % to 2” diameter, all constructions, 
lengths 400 to 5000 ft. reels from best manu 
tacturers. Also wire rope accessories consist- 
ing of Hoisting and Tackle Blocks, Turn- 
buckles, Clips, Shackles, Sockets, etc. 
MARINE METAL & SUPPLY CO. 
167 South Street New York 7, N. Y. 


UTA aC 
(es )% a TN ag 


| NEW-USED-UNTESTED| | 


(el 5 


2nd cael Stst St. esr reoe Brooklyn.N S 


nt 


Ng 











Ue 
NE7 ciresia stoulN 


NEW-USED Ss 


EENPOINT IRON c PIPE CO..INC 
t and Meadow Sts oklyn, 





@ Patent Attorneys 


PAUL B. EATON 

PATENT ATTORNEY 
1208-R Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Th3 Munesey Building. Washington. DC 








@ Inventions for Sale 





MANUFACTURERS—Write for cur FRB 
Classification Sheet of Inventions for Sale, 
covering 135 main subjects, and in one or 
more of which you will doubtless be in- 
terested. ADAM FISHEP. CO., 578 Enright. 
&t Lonis Mo 





@ Business Opportunities 





For Sale or Lease 
Large Deposit High Grade Limestone: 40 
Feet Oolitic pireen on Main Line Chesa- 
peake and Ohio R 
Owner Box 531, Beckley, West Va. 
40 acres on railroad, 
S. Highway No. 78, near city of 6,000, 
TV A electric power, plenty male or female 
labor. Will deed to right type manufacturer. 
Tnion County Development Assn., New 
Albany. Mississippi 


@ Male Help Wanted 


ESTIMATOR—For General Building Con- 
tractor. We need two men who are qualified 
to prepare quantity surveys covering items 
excavation, concrete, forms, brick 
<, tile partitions, glazed tile, carpentry, 
Knowledge of pricing not necessary. 
We figure only building projects running 
over $5,000,000.00, mostly hospital construc- 
tion. Will pay top salary for qualified men. 
Only experienced, high type men consid- 
ered 
Write in 
experience, 
able 
Fleisher 
Cs., P.O 
falo, New 


@ Position Wanted 


a STRIAL SITE, 








confidence giving education, 
age, salary desired, when avail- 
Engineering and Construction 
Box 63, Kensington Station, Buf- 
York 








Assistant Production Mé ate or Top Exec- 
utive. Age 37. B.S. in . Georgia Tech 
15 years experience Expediting, Production 
Control and Costs, Incentives, Methods 
Work Simplification, Estimating, Plant 
Layout and Supervision Prefer medium 
size, progressive manufacturing organiza- 
tion in Southeast or East. Complete resume 
upon request Write Box No. 9754, 
Manufacturers Record, Baltimore 
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ELECTRIC MOTORS 





& GENERATORS 
— New & Rebuilt — 


Large Stock — Full Guarantee 


Immediate Shipment Modern & Complete 


Reduced Prices — Backed By 
43 Years of Fair Dealing 


soot blowers, etc. 


Randolph & Ogden-Chicago 7, Ill. 1—70,000 Ibs. per hour Steam Generator, built by Edgemoor Iron 





AIR COMPRESSORS : 


Oe: G00 & 1300. Ft 

1000 ¢ ; , j 

Diesel $96, 890, 1000 & i578 Ft. condensing, 3/60/2300V. 
R. R. EQUIPMENT: 


* 


17—Gas Locos., 4, rs 16 20 & 30 Ton. 


~ . ™ . - @] * 
1268 000 & 10,000 Gal. Cap.Tank Cars. Condensing type, high pressure 185#, 25 Ibs. gauge bleeder pres 
2s 50 Ton & 40 Ton Flat Cars. sure, 3/60/2300V. With Westinghouse low level Jet Condenser, 


Box & Gondolas, 40 & 50 Ton. 


25 & 35 Ton Diesel Loco. Cranes. Air Ejector, Full Switchboard, etc. 


STEEL STORAGE TANKS: 
29-——-10,000, 15,000, 20,000 & 25,000 Gal 


40-—10,000 Gal. 60 lb. test pressure 


Tho Tons Beth ZP30 25, 32 & 50 Ft. CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO. INC. 


280 Tons Beth. DP2, 20, 26, 60 Ft. 
R. C. STANHOPE, INC. 16-21 Park Row 
60 E. 42nd St. New York 17, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 
AC & DC — Up to 500 H.P. POWER GENERATING PLANT 


1—60,000 Ibs. per hour Steam Generator, built by Combustion Engi- 
neering Co. Built 1945 for 250 p.s.i. Equipped with water walls, 
Elesco Super-heater, Cox type Traveling Grate Stoker, draft fans, 

ARTHUR WAGNER CO. 


Works for 225 p.s.i. Now insured for 225#. Equipped as above. 
& 3176 Ft. 1—1000 KW Turbo Generator Set, Westinghouse E.&M. Co., non- 


5—Diesel Locos., 30, 45, 65 & 80 Ton. 1—750 KW Turbo Generator Set, Westinghouse E.&M. Co., Bleeder 


75.000, ‘55,000 & 80.000 BEI Cap Complete specifications and quotation on request. 


New York 7, N. Y. 

















Available: 10,000 KW. Turbo Generator 
unit, also 2500 KW. Condensing, 2502 One of the country's largest 
“omplete plant with 800 HP. 275= Boiler 

with Pulverizer stock of new and used 
300 KW. Diesel Engine Set, 300 RPM. 
Equal New. 


STEPHEN A. DOUGLASS CO. @ MACHINE TOOLS 
aati oe te @ HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT 
@ ENGRAVING MACHINERY 
FOR SALE @ ELECTRIC MOTORS 


eernes Ceo, See GO Be eee 
nee iames of kilns, 6%’ x 65’, 5’ x 50’ AARON MACHINERY 
ta fae coeae, Wall See eee = Cn 
W. P. HEINEKEN 45 Crosby Street New York, N. Y. 


227 Fulton St., New York 























FOR SALE 
$ix18 & 78x20 HRT Boiler 
Senta Dee oilers FOR SALE 


3 

: A HP Economic Boilers 

1250 & 600 Hp Diesel Elec. Sets anu i TUT Ajace - 

18 6 up to 20x110’ Frame Buildings 225 HP Busch Suless 150 KW diesel en 
| 1—15 Ton 45’ Span OET Crane—AC Motors gine generator set. 

1—150 & 200 Hp Slip Ring 30 ton American steel stiffleg derrick. 

1 1A 7/16” Capacity Rotary Vib. Riveter “100 foot boom. 

H 6719 Etzel, St. Louis 14, Mo. 100 ton Baldwin diesel electric switching 

locomotive 


RELAYING RAIL 35 5 ton Ohio locomotive crane. Gas pow- 


TRACK ACCESSORIES 150 HP portable firebox boiler. ASME 
MIDWEST STEEL CORP. Code. 250% steam pressure 

Gen'l Off. CHARLESTON 21, W. VA. 

Werehouse MISSISSIPPI! VALLEY EQUIPMENT CO. 


CHARLESTON, W. 505 Locust St. Louis 1, Mo. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. * PORTSMOUTH, VA. 














LOCOMOTIVES 
FOR SALE OR LEASE 


2—100 ton, diesel electric, tractive effort 59,700%, 
four traction motors, new 1940-42, excellent 
condition for ICC. 

I—44 ton, GE 380 HP railway type diesel elec- 
tric switcher, new 1945, Caterpillar D-17000 
diesel units, four traction motors 

2—65 ton Porter saddie tank steam locomo- 
tives, new 1942, immediate delivery. 

LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 

1—Ohio Model F 30 ton diesel powered new 
1946, double drums, Caterpillar diesel unit. 

2—Ohio Model G 35 ton gas powered new 
1943 but unused, Buda power units, double 
drums. 

CARS 
75—all steel 70 ton capacity hopper cars 
25—all steel 50 ton drop bottom gondolas 
19—all stee! 20 cu. yd. air dump cars 
Our stock includes many other locomotives, 
cars, cranes and heavy equipment items. 
We invite your inquiries. 
Write — Phone — Wire 


PAN AMERICAN ENGINEERING CO. 
P. ©. Box 2576 Telephone L.D. 339 
Dallas, Texas 

















AWAY CUB ES 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 
We carry a large stock of transformers, 
and invite your inquiries. 
PIONEER TRANSFORMER REBUILDERS 
We rewind, repair and redesign all makes and 
sizes. One Year Guarantee. 


THE ELECTRIC SERVICE CO., INC. 


"AMERICA'S USED TRANSFORMER CLEARING HOUSE" 








OCTOBER NINETEEN FORTY-NINE 








= Warehouse Stocks of | 
New and Guaranteed Rebuilt 


METAL-WORKING MACHINERY 


Machine Tools of All Kinds, Pipe Ma- 
chines, Punches, Shears, Welders, Presses 
and Forging Equipment. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 


Turbo Generators, Engine Generators, Diesel 
Engines, Boilers, Blowers, Motor Generator 
Sets, Electric Motors, Air Compressors, 
Pumps, Heaters, Complete Power Plants. 
Ask For Prices 
and Delivery TODAY 
Everything from a Pulley to a Powerhouse 
° 
THE O'BRIEN MACHINERY Co. 
PHILADELPHIA'S LARGEST MACHINERY DEALERS AMD EXPORTERS 


113 N. THIRD ST.—PHILADELPHIA 6, PA, 
Bell Phone: MArket 7-4180 
AFFILIATED WITH 








SINCE 1912 CINCINNATI 27, OHIO 


Soc Expansao Industrial Sul Americana Ltda 
- RIO DE JANEIRO — BRASIL 





RES 


SLES HORE 3S 


ie 


ie 





SS Ford, Bacon & Davis 
Engineers 


CONSTRUCTION 
MANAGEMENT 


PHILADELPHIA 


APPRAISALS 
REPORTS 


LOS ANGELES 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 








SAXE, WILLIAR & ROBERTSON 


Engineers Consultants 


Industrial Buildings Bridges Structures Foundations 


Highway & Regional Planning 
Harbor Works—Port Development 


Reports Investigations 


130 WEST HAMILTON ST., BALTIMORE 1, MD. 








ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 
OUrchitects and Grgineers 


ATLANTA 


DESIGN @ MODERNIZATION STUDIES @ APPRAISALS 
MACHINERY LAYOUTS e@ AIR CONDITIONING 
POWER PLANTS 











Investigations 
and 
Reports 


Appraisals 


Management 


DESIGN e ENGINEERS e CONSTRUCTION 
Industrials, Public Utilities, Process Plants 
ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 


DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 





WILEY & WILSON 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
ectric Distribution, Power Plants, Municipal P| lanni ing. hes er Supply, 
age and bit er Treatment, Incinerators, re ments, and 
rial Plant 


Steam and Ele 
Sewerage, 
Airports, Indu: 
“Reports — Plans — Supervision 
Main Office 
905 Peoples Bank Bldg 
Lynchburg, Virginia 





VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 


Government — INDUSTRIAL — Municipal 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 





Wiedeman and Singleton : 
Consulting Engineers Algernon Blair 
WATER WORKS, SEWERS, SEW AGE 
DISPOSAL, APPRAISALS” VALUS 
TIONS, REPOR 


ATLANTA, GA 


Contractor 


Candler Bldg MONTGOMERY, ALA. 





FREDERICK SNARE CORPORATION 


Engineers—Contractors 


HARBOR WORKS 


e BRIDGES @ 


POWER PLANTS ¢ 


DAMS ¢ DOCKS AND TERMINALS. 
DIFFICULT AND UNUSUAL FOUNDATIONS A SPECIALTY. 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 7 
1400 SOUTH PENN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


HAVANA, CUBA; LIMA, PERU; 


BOGOTA, COLOMBIA; CARACAS, 


VENEZUELA; SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO; GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR. 





HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Erectors of Transmission Lines 


1384 HOLLY AVE., 


327 S. La Satie ST 
Cuicago, ILLINOIS 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


136 Lrserty 8t. 
New YORE 





SYDNOR PUMP & WELL CO., INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


We specialize in Water Supply and in Pumping Equipment 


1305 BROOK ROAD, 


RICHMOND 22, VA. 





HARDAWAY CONTRACTING 
COMPANY 
Engineers Contractors 
Water Power Development, Bridges 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


Watson — Hart 
rt , Electrical, Mechan- 
e Enea eering Problems. 
NorTH CAROLINA 





Harrington & Cortelyou 


Consulting Engineers 
Frank M. edtocas tt 





Jones, Henry & Schoonmaker 
rly Jones & Henry) 
Consulting Sanitary Engineers 
WATER WORKS 
SEWERAGE & TREATMENT 
WASTE DISPOSAL 
Security Building, Toledo 4, Ohio 








Attention! 


~AKITD TApc 
CONTRACTORS 


AND ENGIN 


ERS 


Your ad in this space would cost but $7.00 per month. 
Write MANuUrFAcTURERS RecorD, Baltimore 3, Maryland 
for additional information. 





WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
AND ASSOCIATES 
ENGINEERS — CONSULTANTS 

Civil — Sanitary 
Mechanical 
Reports, Plans, Supervision, D 
1304 St. Paul St Baltimore 2, Md 


FROEHLING & ROBERTSON, 
INC 


Batson-Cook Company 
Incorporated 
General Contractors 


WEST POINT, GA. 





r Arkansas’ Advantages 


“W. TERRY FEILD 


Inspection Engmerrs Cons abe 


and Chemists 


RICHMOND Fak VIRGINIA 


SAS 
Yice 4-8622 Res. 2-2640 








THE BRADY CONVEYORS CORPORATION 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
STEAM e 


Conueyors MYORAULIC & 
STORAGE TANKS 
20 West Jechson Boulevard 


PNEUMATEC 
MECHANICAL 


Chicago 4, Iilinois 








Est. 1853 





DRAWING MATERIALS 
Supplies for Designing — Drafting 
STUDIO, SCHOOL AND DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 
Waterproof Drawing Inks 


Inquiries Solicited 


F.WEBER CO. 


227 PARK AVENUE 
BALTIMORE, MD. 











SAN FRANCISCO 


CHIcaGo 


LOS ANGELES 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD FOR 








ae 


EFFICIENCY 
and ECONOMY 








L, the planning and execution of expansion programs, 


Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation offers to 
industrial organizations the efficiency and economy 
resulting from a competent and coordinated engineering 
and construction staff with broad experience in all 


phases of design and construction. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF STONE & WEBSTER, INC. 


OCTOBER NINETEEN FORTY-NINE 





——| INDEX FOR BUYERS == 


Page Numbers Indicate W here Products Can Be Found 








Aluminum 
Appraisals 
Architects 

Banks and Bankers 
Belt Lacing 
Bridges 

Canning Machinery 
Cements (Industrial) 
Chemists 

Coal . 

Contractors 
Conveyors 


Drawing Materials ... 


Dredging Contractors ... 


Elevators . 
Engineers 
Envelopes 

Fans (Exhaust) .. 
Flooring (Steel) 
Forgings (Steel) . 


Fountains (Drinking) 


Galvanizing 


Gas (Natural) 


Lead Installations 
Locomotives 


Lumber (Creosoted) 


Machinery (New and Second- 


Metals (Non-Ferrous) 
Perforated Metals 


Phosphates 


Piling, Poles, etc. (Creosoted) 63, 


Pipe (Cast Iron) . 


Pipe Forms .... 


Pipes (Steel and Iron) .... 


Professional Directory 


Pumps .. 


Railroads Me 2 ae 


Rake (Trash Rack) 
Roofing 

Screens 

Screws and Nuts 


Sheets (Steel, Galvanized) 


Shipbuilding 
Sites (Industrial) 
5, 7, 23;-2%, 30; 

Sprinklers 
Stampings (Metal) 
Steel Plate Work 
Steel Products 
Structural Steel 

8, 14, 16, 22, 26, 53, 54, 
Tanks and Towers .53, 59, 
Telephone Service 
Temperature Control 
Treads (Stair) 


Water Supply .. 











on 


BARS—Carbon & alloy, hot 
rolled & cold fin., reinforcing 


STRUCTURALS—! beoms, H 
beams, channels, angles 
PLATES—Sheored & VU. M. 
Inland 4-Way Floor Plate 


SHEETS— Many types 





NEARBY STOCKS INCLUDE: 


Every Kind 
Quick Delivery 


For a single piece or a carload, call our nearest plant. Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, Inc. Plants: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


TUBING—Seamless & welded 
mechanical & boiler tubes 


STAINLESS — Allegheny sheets, 
plates, bars, tubes, etc 
BABBITT—bearing metal 
MACHINERY & TOOLS—for 
metal fabrication 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD FOR 





FARE \ASURANCE COSTS Come 


Here is Proof 


The Vice President of the Steel 
Heddle Manufacturing Company, 
Southern Shuttles Division, put it 
this way—“We know that without 
this tank, insurance rates would 
have been so high that the tank 
could have been paid for within two 
years.” Elevated storage often re- 
duces insurance costs like this be- 
cause it provides a defense against 
fire that won’t fail. The instant a 
fire starts, water flows by gravity 
pressure to extinguish the flames be- 
fore they gain headway. 

You can use a Horton elevated 
tank as the “primary” means of 
maintaining pressure in the fire pro- 
tection system. Or, if a public water 
supply is available and the pressure 
is adequate, the elevated tank can 
furnish a valuable “secondary” sup- 
ply for emergencies. 

Horton ellipsoidal-bottom  ele- 
vated steel tanks are built in capaci- 
ties from 15,000 to 500,000 gallons. 
CB&I specializes in quick, eco- 
nomical service because—wherever 
your plant is—we have a fabricating 
shop located nearby. The Steel 
Heddle tank, for example, was fab- 
ricated in our Birmingham plant and 
erected by a Southern crew super- 
vised by our Birmingham Erection 
porn vay-seg oe onan enyatti The 75,000-gal. Horton ellipsoidal-bott tank sh 

H ; . : - . e Soidai-bottom an shown 
poses aan dice FP getbone above Is heeuned at the ‘Gosanite South Carolina, plant 


‘ of the Steel Heddle Manufacturing Company. It pro- 
office listed below. vides the primary water supply for fire protection. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 


Atlanta 3 2145 Healey Bidg. Detroit 26 1510 Lafayette Bidg. Philadeiphia 3. .1619—1700 Walnut Street Bidg. 
Birmingham 1 1530 North Fiftieth St. Havana 402 Abreu Bidg. Salt Lake City 1..1520 First Security Bank Bidg. 
Boston 10 1020—201 Devonshire St. Houston 2 2114 National Standard Bidg. San Francisco 11. .1240—22 Battery Street Bidg. 
Chicago 4 2106 McCormick Bidg. Los Angeles 14 ..1517 General Petroleum Bidg. Seattle 1 1320 Henry Bidg. 
Cleveland 15 2216 Guildhall Bidg. New York 6 3313—165 Broadway Bldg. Tulsa 3 1611 Hunt Bidg. 


Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY, and GREENVILLE, PA. 
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Painted jor L. 8. Pipe & boundry Co. 0) Paui Laune 


‘THe quality of U. S. Cast Iron Pipe is controlled to a 


degree undreamed of by pipe founders a generation 
ago. Before the molten metal is poured into the mold 
of a Super-deLavaud centrifugal casting machine the 


important characteristics of the iron have been de- 
termined by our metallurgists. After the pipe has been cast our plant 
and research laboratories conduct numerous tests, in addition to acceptance 
tests, to assure the maintenance of quality in U. S. Pipe. This routine pro- 
cedure at our several plants is enforced so that we may be confident that 
your confidence in our product continues to be justified. United 
States Pipe and Foundry Co., General Offices: Burlington. New 


Jersey, Plants and Sales Offices Throughout U. S. A. 
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Specify 
KERRIGAN Weldférged 


STEEL GRATING & STAIR TREADS 


@ Greater Strength @ Safer Footing 
@ Moximum Light and Ventilation 
@ Lower Maintenance Cost 


Write for Catalog 





Kerrigan Iron Works, Inc. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE, 274 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





